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RELIGION AND MORALS. 


SERMON. 
" ON THE EXAMPLE OF THE UN- 
JUST STEWARD, 
Luke xvi. 8. 

And the Lord commended the unjust 
steward because he had done wisely— 
for the children of this world are in their 
generation wiser than the children of 
light. 

THE parables of our Saviour are to 

be regarded as particular examples 

or illustrations designed to enforce 
particular truths, In reading them 
and applying them to our practical 
use, we ought closely to consider 
the immediate drift and scope of 
those passages of Scripture in which 
they occur, and to limit them ac- 
cordingly, in order to perceive their 
true force and spirit. We are not to 
conceive ourselves entitled to draw 
general inferences from them be- 
yond the actual lesson which they 
are delivered to convey :—nor again 
are we to view them in detail, and to 
suppose that the instruction which 
they give applies to every expression 
or particular passage in them. 

The parable, of which the text is 

a portion, is peculiarly open to mis- 

constructions of this nature. It re- 

presents to us a steward who was 
about to be dismissed from his 
office, employing fraudulent and 
treacherous means of ingratiating 
himself with his master’s debtors, in 
order that in the day of his dis- 
tress he might find a refuge with 
REMEMBRANCER, No, 71, 


those whom he had thus made his 
friends by dishonest services, be- 
stowed on them to the detriment of 
his master, He is described to us 
as reflecting with himself what 
course of life he should pursue on 
being deprived of his ‘stewardship. 
The alternative of labour occurs to 
him—that he instantly rejects as 
quite out of his power ;—his next 
thought is, whether he can submit 
to the shame of earning his liveli- 
hood in indolence by begging—that 
also, as being a public exposure of 
his disgrace, he cannot bring him- 
self to endure. His ingenuity sup- 
plies him with a third resource, 
which he immediately adopts, as 
saving him both the drudgery of 
labour and the infamy of the com- 
mon beggar. By diminishing from the 
sums due to his master, the account 
of which was under his care and 
superintendence, he obtains favour 
with the different debtors, and se- 
cures their friendship and interest 
on being discarded from his place. 
He is then represented in the para- 
ble as praised for this master-stroke 
of policy, and his example is held 
out to us for instruction in the 
mode of pursuing our spiritual wel- 
fare. We are told, that the Lord 
commended the unjust steward, be- 
cause he had done wisely; for the 
children of this world are in their 
generation wiser than the ebildren 
of light. 
4 N 
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Now this description of the para- 
ble particularly applies to us in our 
Christian capacity as candidates for 
life and immortality, inasmuch as 
we are expressly regarded in Scrip- 
ture as stewards of a master in hea- 
ven, who will hereafter call upon us 
to give an account of our steward- 
ship. We are required accordingly 
to be diligent and faithful at our 
post; remembering to whom we are 
responsible for the goods committed 
to our charge, and that, unless we 
ean secure an interest for ourselves 
by their active use, we shall be dis- 
carded as unworthy servants from 
the service of our master, and ruined 
for ever.—Herein, however, differs 
our stewardship in the service of our 
heavenly Lord, from that of an 
earthly master, that while we are 
most strenuously furthering our own 
peculiar interests, we are at the same 
time rightly and fully obeying his 
commands and doing his work. In 
our Christian capacity accordingly 
we are properly excited to imitate 
the zealous activity of the steward 
in the parable, in providing for his 


own interest—because by doing so 
as Christians, we are at the same 


time doing our duty. Our heavenly 
master has no interest in the com- 
mands which he gives us to per- 
form, further than the exertion of 
his benevolence towards his crea- 
tures, and when he desires them to 
serve and please him, he requires 
their obedience in order that they 
may best serve their own interests, 
and obtain pleasures for themselves 
for evermore. So long then as we 
restrict the meaning of the parable 
to our situation as Christian stew- 
ards, acting under responsibility to 
a righteous and benevolent master, 
whose will is our highest happiness, 
we cannot err in its application. 
Self-interest and duty are here co- 
incident—and if a man will exercise 
his utmost ingenuity in providing for 
his earthly good, we are wisely ex- 
horted to use acorresponding dili- 
gence in securing to ourselves spiri- 
tual advantage and comfort. 
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But if we extend the lesson of the 
parable to other cases which bear 
some resemblance to it, and fancy 
ourselves authorized to argue from 
the case of the steward to our do- 
mestie relations as members either 
of private families, or of society in 
general, we shall be grossly mis- 
taken in its intention—for here to 
pursue our own interest with the 
most earnest zeal, either exclusively, 
or constantly, in preference to that 
of our neighbour, would lead us 
often to acts of the greatest injus- 
tice, and betray the narrowness of 
a selfish spirit, instead of the more 
enlarged seutiment of an enlightened 
self-love—such as that which is re- 
commended inthe parable, Selfish- 
ness never can in any case be a pro- 
per motive of action; whereas that 
seif-love, which stimulates'to acts of 
devotion and charity, becomes con- 
secrated by the sacredness of the 
channels through which it flows; 
and may consequently be rightly re- 
commended and praised, as an in. 
centive to strenuous exertion. 

By omitting then thus to discri- 
minate between the case which ex- 
actly corresponds, and those which 
bear only some affinity to that de- 
scribed, we should fall into the first 
error to which I have adverted, that 
of making the sense of the parable 
general, when it is intended only to 
be particular—of asserting that as 
universally true, which is true only 
in another case as nearly similar as 
possible to that which is adduced. 

3ut it is to the second error rather, 
that of laying a stress on incidental 
expressions, and thus altogether per- 
verting the meaning of the whole, to 
which this parable seems peculiarly 
open,—when it informs us that “ the 
Lord commended the unjust stew- 
ard.” We are apt to suppose, at 
the first glance, that it is his injus- 
tice which is here commended—his 
dexterity in defrauding his master, 
so as to turn that fraud to his own 
ultimate advantage. Such is the im- 
pression which may be made on the 
mind of the cursory hearer or reader, 
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“ Am I to conclude then,” sucha per- 
son may say, ‘‘ that I may be unjust 
in order to effect a useful end,—that 
I may seek my own advantage, pro- 
vided I only partially injure others, 
as this unjust steward, who artfully 
subtracted from what was due to 
his master in order to save himself 
from ruin, and was praised for the 
act.—Or am I again to suppose, 
when it is said that his lord com- 
mended him because he had done 
wisely, that the cleverness of a 
. fraud will palliate its grossness, and 
that the blame and punishment which 
I deserve for my iniquity, will be 
sunk in the praise which I obtain, 
for my versatility in finding expe- 
dients to rid me of my difficulties ?”— 
Such may be the reasoning which 
may pass through the mind of many 
an honest and simple inquirer after 
Scripture truth, and thus cause some 
perplexity in deciding on the true 
state of the case, An attentive con- 


sideration of the scope of the para- 
ble will shew us, that there is no 
real ground for such perplexity. 


The lord commends indeed the un- 
just steward—but he is termed un- 
just in this passage, not with any 
reference to the praise which is 
bestowed on him, but to his mis- 
conduct in fraudulently reducing his 
master’s dues with a view to his own 
advantage. His lord commends him 
then, not because he had been un- 
just, but because he had done wisely 
—because he had shewn a fore- 
sight and shrewdness in providing a 
refuge against his dismissal from ser- 
vice.—Nor does this commendation 
at all cover the iniquity of the means 
which the unjust steward employed 
in effecting his object. The term 
unjust is rather affixed to his name, 
to shew that he deserves reprobation 
even when he is praised. For vice 
ever remains vice, however gilded 
over and coloured by the ingenuity 
of the bad man; and though often 
accompanied (unhappily for human 
nature) with shining qualities of in- 
tellect, is still as odious and blamable 
as when seen alone ia its native de- 
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formity. Nay, indeed, still more so 
—for the crime which is committed 
in spite of the counteracting foree 
of intellectual talent, must be deep- 
ly ingrained in the constitution of 
the sinner, and aggravated by his 
better knowledge. It is far then, 
we may positively decide, from any 
part of the design of the parable, 
lightly to pass over the iniquity of 
the steward, or to sink all men- 
tion of it in the praise bestowed 
on his wisdom. Circumstances 
may call for our praise of an in- 
dividual, for some particular act, 
or the possession of some parti- 
cular excellence, who in other re. 
spects may be most deserving of 
our dispraise. To dwell, however, 
on these other respects, at a time 
when the particular occasion de- 
manded our praise, would be evi- 
dently irrelevant at the least. So in 
the parable before us, the object 
being a forcible appeal to the prin- 
ciple of self-love, and to stimulate 
us accordingly to zeal and activity 
in securing our eternal interest ;— 
that point in the steward’s charac- 
ter, which bears directly on the fact, 
and forcibly illustrates the precept 
of providing, at all events, for our 
well-being after death, is selected 
as the theme of praise, while the 
rest of his character is passed by 
in comparative indifference. Had 
it been the intention of this passage 
to teach us the depravity of injus- 
tice, his injustice would then have 
been selected as the object of cen. 
sure.—So also had it been intended 
to teach us the heinous nature of 
ingratitude and infidelity to a trust 
—that point again, in which the 
steward appears so gross an offen. 
der towards his master, would have 
been prominently noticed and mark- 
ed for our severest indignation. 
But these lessons are amply un- 
folded to us, and inculcated in a 
great many other passages of Scrip- 
ture. Here the intention is, to 
illustrate the importance of dili- 
gence, activity, foresight,—in short, 
all those qualities of mental energy 
4N2 
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which the worldly display in pro- 
moting their schemes of advance- 
ment, and providing against the day 
of misfortune. Well then, with this 
understanding shall we find it is 
added, that the lord commended the 
unjust steward because he had done 
wisely. 

These obstacles to the right dis- 
cernment of the force of the parable 
being removed,—we may proceed in 
the sequel to enlarge upon the moral 
which is deduced from it.—-The chil- 
dren of this world are in their gene- 
ration wiser than the children of 
light. This is indeed a true and 
melancholy reflection, We may every 
day see men toiling with unceasing 
pains,—bringing all their talent, all 
their resources, to bear on some point 
of worldly ambition or gain ;—un- 
dismayed by former failures—un- 
checked by the progress of age and 
infirmity—still pursuing their world- 
ly career, until at last they obtain the 
coveted object within their grasp. 
Some we observe rising even by 
their misfortunes—their character 
acquires energy by the trial of disap- 

intments—they still hope against 
Resoedhels ingenuity is racked to 
devise expedients for rescuing them 
from their fallen state—the whole 
man is bent on the project ;—and thus 
by dint of laborious enterprize and 
assiduity, we see them at length 
emerge from the depth to which they 
were plunged, and appear in the 
face of the world with all the array 
of wealth and prosperity —Mark 
the ambitious man ;—with what pre- 
paration and art he pursues his idol.— 
See how the once austere, unbending 
character suddenly becomes mild, 
and affable, and courteous—observe 
him conciliating aew friends—secur- 
ing his former interests—lavishing 
both his time and treasure—in short, 
holding every thing insignificant 
compared with the prize which he 
hasinview, Mark again the man of 
wealth—how cautious he is in guard- 
ing against any diminution of his pro- 
perty—how eager still to add to it 
if any opportunity presents itself-— 
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with what prospective prudence he 
disposes it in such a way as to se- 
cure for his family the enjoyment of 
it after his death.—Here, indeed, 
we see a provision made against the 
last solemn day, which closes ou 
mortal life. But on the contrary, 
how little do we see of a correspond. 
ing provision made by the children 
of light, against the same solemn 
day, which is evidently no less cer- 
tain in prospect to them, than it is to 
the worldly man, who bequeaths his 
earthly treasure to his surviving 
family.—How little again have they 
of the ardour and enterprize of the 
ambitious character—whilst _ they 
have before them the noblest object 
of ambition,—the prize of immor- 
tality—a crown that fadeth not 
away,—which Jesus Christ shall be- 
stow on them in the realm of ever- 
lasting glory. 

But the fact itself, that the chil- 
dren of this world are in their gene- 
ration wiser than the ehildren of 
light, is sufficiently plain. It needs 
little illustration from particular in- 
stances :—every person must be con- 
scious from his own experience of 
its truth, and bear testimony to the 
assertion of Scripture.—It is more 
important to point out the means of 
converting this anxious calculating 
spirit of worldly care into a more 
salutary interest for the invisible 
things of heaven and eternity —Thus 
shall we rightly deduce the moral 
which is taught us in this parable 
of the unjust steward.—For no in- 
stinct of our nature has been im- 
planted in us but for wise and bene- 
ficial purposes. And as the care of 
providing for the body—of taking 
thought for the future—appears to 
be so strong an instinct in us,—sur- 
passing even the force of a revealed 
command ;—so we may conclude 
that it is, toa certain extent, right and 
good; namely, if rightly controlled 
and directed, and employed to the 
furtherance of its real and ultimate 
end. 

Now nothing in this life answers 
the cravings of this instinctive priu- 
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ciple of provision, Our desires are 
ever stretching beyond the object 
of present attainment. The good 
which we once had in prospect as 
the end of our pursuit, when ob- 
tained, becomes diminished in our 
grasp, and serves dhen only as a 
step for advancing to something be- 
yond. Give the poor man the coveted 
sum which he now thinks would 
make him independent and happy, 
—his circumstances indeed are al- 
tered, but the man himself re- 
mains the same ;—he feels him. 
self, in bis improved fortunes, en- 
titled to aspire to more, and thinks 
he is still comparatively poor, while 
‘he sees others enjoying an afiluence 
beyond his own.—So constantly is 
our nature aiming at something be- 
yond the present.—Nay, so unwill- 
ing is she to be restrained by the 
barriers which close our mortal 
career, that she anxiously stores up 
the goods of life, against a time 
when she is infallibly assured that 
no enjoyment of them can reach to 
the provident individual himself.— 
How carefully do we observe men 
providing by their wills and by the 
securities in which their property is 
vested, that no part of it may be 
alienated from their families, and 
that their heirs may not have it in 
their power by their prodigality to 
incumber or dissipate the estate, 
which they have either acquired by 
their industry, or preserved unim- 
paired by their prudence, or in- 
creased by successful speculation. 
What then is the inference to be 
drawn from all this? It is, that, as 
our instinct so forcibly prompts us 
to exert our utmost endeavours in 
providing for our worldly prosperity, 
and even to overleap the limits of 
our mortal existence—the real and 
ultimate design of the principle it- 
self must be, to direct,-us to the 
world to come—to instruct us to 
carry on our thoughts and aspira- 
tions beyond the present stage of 
being, which evidently appears most 
inadequate to its complete gratifica- 
tion, to that eternal and unchange-~ 
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able state, where alone those goods 
can be enjoyed, which can truly 
satisfy the heart of man, and, in the 
fulness of their delight, prevent his 
still ever aiming at a pleasure in 
anticipation. 

Now, we shall effectually give the 
right direction to this anxious, ever- 
working spirit of self-love, if, like 
the steward in the parable before us, 
we ‘contrive at all events, to secure 
for ourselves a home and a provision 
in case of the failure of all our 
previous schemes. To this object 
should all our ingenuity be directed— 
to this end all our labour and pains 
bestowed. We are not, indeed, to 
imitate the steward, as has been 
already observed, in the unjust man- 
ner in which he prosecuted his aim. 
As Christians, we are amply taught 
that no good end can be sought by 
bad means. And as Christians again, 
in securing for ourselves a lasting 
provision, we are happily in no dan- 
ger of following up in our conduct, 
with a view to this provision, the 
wrong measures which the steward 
in the parable pursued. As Chris- 
tians, we may safely say to ourselves, 
** | know what I will do, that when 
my Lord turns me out of my office, 
they may receive me into their 
houses,” and resolve, as he did, to 
sacrifice every other consideration, 
in order to obtain a home and refuge 
for ourselves. For in the case of a 
Christian, the very securing of this 
point at all hazards and at all events, 
excludes every unjust motive and 
every unjust action,—in short every 
thing which is immoral even in the 
slightest degree. We may safely 
determine that no thought shall be 
spared, no diligence wanting, no 
sacrifice be regarded, provided we 
can secure this one thing needful. 
For where is the home to which our 
desires tend? of what nature is that 
refuge and consolation which we 
hold forth to ourselves as the true 
disciples of Christ? It is a home, 
where all the faithful meet together 
in fellowship and sweet communion 
—the home of the weary aud heavy- 
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laden—the refuge for the destitute 
and afflicted for righteousness’ sake 
—where the poor wanderer through 
this vale of tears shall find a term 
to his pilgrimage—where they that 
mourn shall be comforted, and the 
pure in heart shall see God. Can 
we ever err then in securing to our- 
selves such a home as this at all 
events? Can any step that we take 
towards it be ever repented? Can 
any consideration be’ improperly 
considered as worthless, in compe- 
tition with its claims on our heart 
and our exertions ¢ 

Be then, my brethren, the chil- 
dren of light indeed, and carrying 
along with you the conviction that 
the interest which you have in view 
as such, is an interest which holiness 
of life alone can obtain for you ; 
suffer not yourselves to be surpassed 
by the children of this generation, 
the men of the world, in earnestness 
and anxiety about the prize of your 
calling—but take a lesson from 
them: see how they thrive in the 
world and succeed by thoughtful 
foresight and caution, and so push 
forward your endeavours with the 
encouraging assurance, that you shall 
obtain a reward far more ample and 
enduring, than the temporary com- 
forts which the world at best bestows. 
Shall the unjust steward be com- 
mended by his lord for his clever- 
ness in securing himself a home 
against the day of distress ?—and 
shall not you, as just stewards, be 
commended by your Master in 
heaven for your corresponding zeal 
in securing to yourselves an ever- 
lasting home, against the day when 
you will be called upon to give up 
your stewardship, and to render an 
account of the manner in which you 
have used your office? The goods 
of this life have been given into your 
hands but as means in order to this 
end :—that instinct which directs you 
to provide for your earthly comfort 
has been implanted in you, in order 
to turn your thoughts to the future, 
and by its silent admonition to tell 
you, that the present cannot sutlice 


for your gratification, Use then the 
means appointed for your ultimate 
good. Make to yourselves friends 
of the mammon of unrighteousness. 
Whatever goods you enjoy in this life 
—whether of wealth_—of family—of 
friends—of talent—of industry—of 
honest reputation,—convertall tothe 
glory of God. Employ them all in such 
a way, that they may hereafter be 
your friends, to speak in your behalf 
to the great Judge of all hearts, 
when he shall call you hence, and 
say to you, Give an account of thy 
stewardship, that thou mayest be no 
longer steward. On that dread day 
be assured you will want friends to 
speak in your behalf, and plead 
your cause with your Lord. No 
man’s account—let him even have 
done his best—will be such alto- 
gether as he will wish it to have been, 
on that day when he shall stand be- 
fore his Judge. We shall all, at 
any rate, fall short of that standard 
of correctness, by which we must 
be tried. How earnestly then ought 
we all to strive to make to our- 
selves friends, to help us in that 
day of need. A friend indeed we 
have—and a sure friend,—one who 
is both able and willing to save to 
the uttermost—one who especially 
regards us as his beloved—and whose 
mercy, no less than his justice, we 
nay confidently rely on obtaining :— 
that Friend who has bought us with 
his blood, and died for us in the 
flesh that we might live to him in the 
spirit,—Jesus Christ the Righteous 
—our eternal Advocate with the Fa- 
ther. Were it not for this friend, our 
case would be hopeless indeed. But 
for his atoning merits and interces- 
sion, we must ever hang our heads 
in shame and despondence.—Able, 
however, and anxious as he is, to 
save to the uttermost—yet will he 
notsave usindiscriminately, nor plead 
the cause of those, who have no 
other friends to recommend them 
to his mercy. These friends then by 
whom we are to approach his pre- 
sence,—who are to bid us welcome 
to his mansion of peace, and present 
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us as fit petitioners at the throne of 
his goodness,—are the testimonies of 
useful and active services in this life 
—the good deeds we have done by 
means of the blessings which we 
have enjoyed—the labour and pains 
we have bestowed in holding fast 
the profession of our faith, and at- 
tending to the interest of our souls 
above every other consideration.— 
Seek therefore, to make to your- 
selves such friends as these. Let it 
be your constant endeavour that 
your good works may be seen of 
Him who seeth in secret, and may 
be remembered by Him, to your 
eternal consolation, in the day when 
-all hearts shall be revealed. Bear 
in mind then for your instruction 
and assistance, the example of this 
provident steward described in the 
parable, Recollect for what he was 
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praised—for his thoughtful caution 
and foresight in preparing against 
the time when he should be put out 
of his office. In your situation in this 
world, you resemble him as to the 
certain prospect of losing your offic e 
too. You all must fail in‘like man- 
ner.—Death is the means which 
your heavenly Lord employs in re- 
moving you from your post. Watch 
then, that you be not surprised by 
an untimely dismissal. Now, while 
you have time, think what is to be- 
come of you, when this most sure 
event occurs. Take the needful 
precautions while you are spared— 
secure to yourselves those good works 
—those vouchers to your reward 
those necessary friends, —who, when 
ye fail, shall receive you into ever- 
lasting habitations. 


i. 








ECCLESIASTICAL LIFE. 


ARCHBISHOP 


THOMAS CRANMER was born at 
Aslacton, in Nottinghamshire, on 
July 2d, 1489. He was the son of 
Thomas Cranmer, a gentleman of 
ancient family, whose ancestor came 
in with the Conqueror :—the stock 
having continued for a long series 
of time in good wealth and quality, 
as well in France as in England. 
He received his rudiments of in- 
struction from a rude parish-clerk, 
under whom he learnt little, and 
endured much from the harsh dis- 
position of his schoolmaster. At 
the same time, that he might not be 
ignorant of gentleman-like exercises, 
his father permitted him to hunt 
and hawk, and to ride rough horses : 
so that even when he was Arch- 
bishop, he scrupled not to ride the 
roughest horse in his stables, and 


CRANMER*. 


did it gracefully. He also attained 
great dexterity in the use of the 
long-bow, and would many times 
kill the deer with his cross-bow, 
though his sight was not perfect. 
He lost his father early; but his 
mother sent him at the age of four- 
teen to Cambridge. The writings 
of Erasmus began now to be re- 
ceived in England, and to open the 
minds, of men, hitherto darkened 
with the scholastic divinity, to the 
light of scriptural truth. Amongst 
those, who were thus led to the 
study of the Scriptures, was Cran- 
mer. At the age of twenty-two his 
attention was first given to the 
reading of Faber and Erasmus. He 
then, after four or five years de- 
voted to these and other good au. 
thors, made the Scriptures his ex- 





* Gilpin’s Life of Cranmer forms the ground-work of this Life, with the assistance 
of the narrative by Fox iv his Book of Martyrs, and Strype’s Memorials of Cranmer. 
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clusive study for three years, before 
he allowed himself to extend his 
reading more generally to other 
books. 

In the prosecution of his inquir ies 
he read few books ; but of these he 
made himself master. Reading in- 
deed was a slow operation to him, 
as he always accompanied it with 
the use of his pen; though not in 
such a manner as to prevent the ex- 
ercise of his memory. 

When Master of Arts he mar- 
ried a gentleman’s daughter, and 
thus lost his preferment in Jesus 
Colleze, of which he had been elect- 
ed a Fellow. But he then obtained 

leetureship in Buckingham * Col- 
lege, which he held with great repu- 
tation. His lectures, which were 
chiefly directed against the Ro- 
mish superstitions, were attended 
by a numerous academical audience 
of every description: being highly 
esteemed for their ingenuity and 
learning. 

He had only been married a year, 
when his wife died in child-bed ; 
and such was his reputation in the 
University, and particularly in *his 
own College, that he was re-elected 
into his former station. In gratitude 
for this favour, he refused to leave 
the College for a better preferment 
afterwards offered to him, at Christ 
Church, in Oxford, then newly 
founded by Cardinal Wolse “ys 

In the year 1526 he took the de- 
gree of Doctor in Divinity. He was 
now appointed by the U niversity one 
of the Examiners in Theology. In 
this situation he did eminent “service 
to religion—exercising a scrupulous 
seve rity, in excluding’ all from their 
degrees, who did not shew an ac- 
quaintance with the Scriptures them- 
selves, By this practice he in- 
curred the hatred of the Friars; 
yet some of the more ingenuous 
sort of them took occasion after- 
wards to express their thanks to 
him for his rejection of them, which 


- 





* Strype adds, “‘ before that called 
Monks’ College, because Monks studied 
there ; but now Magdalen College.” 
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had led them to a better mode of 
study. 

While he was thus employed, 
about the year 1529, an epidemical 
distember, attended with many 
symptoms like the plague, broke 
outat Cambridge, The alarm which 


it produced causing a dispersion of 


the members of the University, 
Cranmer retired into Essex, to the 
house of Mr, Cressy, a gentle. 
man of fortune, at Waltham, whose 
sons had been his: pupils at Cam- 
bridge, and whose education he 
still continued to superintend, These 
circumstances were the foundation 
of all his future fortunes. 

For Henry VIII. being on his pro- 

gress through some of the southern 


Saeutine of England, Fox, Provost of 


King’s College, the King’s Almoner, 
and Gardiner, now Secretary of 
State, were invited as part of his 
retinue to the house of Mr. Cressy, 
where they passed the evening with 
Cranmer. Here the conversation 
turned on the subject of the divorce 
which Henry had hitherto ineffectu- 
ally endeavoured to obtain from the 
Pope, in order to his marriage with 
Anne Boleyn, On this occasion, Cran- 
mer suggested the expediency of re- 
ferring the matter to all the Universi- 
ties of Europe, proposing to them 
the simple question,—Whether it 
was lawful to marry a brother’s wife? 
** Since their approbation,” he said, 
*‘would satisfy the king’s scruples, 
or their disapprobation bring the 
Pope to a decision*.” This opi- 
nion was reported within two days 
after to the King, who immediately 
sent for Cranmer,—and after some 
conference with him, commanded 
him to put his sentiments in writing 
with regard to the divorce. ‘The 
King hesitated not immediately to 
put the proposed plan in execution. 
A commission accordingly was ap- 





* We are not to regard the proposal as 
altogether new on the part of Cranmer, as 
the question had been already debated by 
the King’s order, at Oxford and Cambridge. 
It does not appear to have been proposed 
to the foreign Universities before his sug- 
gestion. 
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pointed for this purpose, consisting 
of Cranmer, the Earl of Wiltshire, 
father of Anne Boleyn, Chief Em- 
bassador, Dr. Lee, Archbishop Elect 
of York, Dr. Stokesly, Bishop Elect 
of London, Trigone}, Karn, and Be- 
net, Doctors of Laws. 


Before, however, his proceeding . 


on this commission, Cranmer, by the 
desire of the King, had been received 
into the family of the Earl of Wilt- 
shire at Durham House; where an 
intimacy begaz between that Noble- 
man and himself: which, while it 
greatly tended to promote the know- 
ledge of true religion in the Earl’s 
family, was especially influential on 


. the opinions of her who was soon 


afterwards to be advanced to the 
throne. ‘Then, having first visited 
Cambridge with the Secretary and 
the Almoner, and other learned men, 
and there argued the question of the 
divorce, bringing over to his opinion 
five out of six who before opposed 
him,—he joined his associates in the 
embassy. 

The Commissioners directed their 
course first to France, and from 
thence passed on to Italy, and after- 
wards to Germany, leaving Cranmer 
alone at Rome, to dispute the point 
in question at the Papal Court. Here 
he abode some months; and, though 
he failed to gain over the partizans 
of the Pepe, so highly recommended 
himself by his conduct, that his 
Holiness, in order to conciliate him 
to his interest, conferred on him the 
office of Penitentiary-General of 
England, with full power to bind and 
loose. 

At the end of the first year, when 
the Delegates had now traversed the 
universities of Italy, the commission 
was dissolved; and a new one made 
out, directed solely to Cranmer, who 
was styled—* Consiliarius regius et 
ad Czsarem Orator*.” He now pur- 
sued his applications alone, and was 
successful in almost every instance ¢ : 
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collecting the hands and seals of such 
Universities as favoured the King’s 
intentions. 

This was not the only foreign bu- 
siness in which he was employed. 
He was intrusted with maay private 
dispatches from the King. He had 
matters of trade also to negociate 
for the merchants of England trading 
to the Low Countries. Once he 
was obliged to furnish himself with 
camp equipage, and attend the Em- 
perer, who had taken the field 
against the Turks, In every employ- 
ment he shewed himself to be a man, 
whose knowledge was by no means 
totally confined to his profession, 
but was of a more general cast, than 
the simplicity of his character led 
men to suppose. 

The favourable opinion, which 
he had previously conceived of the 
Reformation, was entirely confirmed 
in the course of his travels, and par- 
ticularly by his intercourse with 
Osiander, at Nuremburgh.—But in 
the midst of his theological re- 
searches, his attention was suddenly 
recalled to other objects. He re- 
ceived a message, informing him, 
that the King intended to reward his 
services by bestowing on him the 
See of Canterbury, then vacant: Dr, 
Warham, the late Archbishop, hav- 
ing died August 23, 1532. 

Whatever expectations he might 
have formed from the King’s favour, 
he was both surprised and perplexed 
at this intelligence. The only ecclesi- 
astical dignities which he now had, 
were those of Archdeacon of Taunton, 
and King’s Chaplain, in addition toa 
benefice to which he had been pre- 
sented by the King; so that it seemed 
a very sudden elevation, to be at once 
promoted to the Archbishopric. He 
also felt some difficulty respecting the 
oath to the Pope which he would 
be required to take—and his mar- 
riage—having formed a second alli- 
ance, while abroad, with a niece of 





* Dated January 24, 1531. 
+t Oxford alone and Cambridge made 
some difficulty, dreading a defection from 
REMEMBRANCER, No. 71. 


the holy See, but their favourable opinion 
was at last obtained. See Hume’s History. 
Vol. iv. p, 103, 8vo. 1802, 
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Osiander.—Neither of these matters 
however proved any serious obstacle 
to him, for he returned shortly to 
England and was consecrated Arch. 
bishop of Canterbury, March 30, 
1533. While, however, he took thre 
ath of fidelity to the Pope he 
openly protested, “ that he took it 
iu no sease, but such as was wholly 
consistent with the laws of God— 
the King’s prerogative—and the 
statutes of the realm—that he did 

t bind himself from speaking his 
mind freely in matters of religion 

the government of the church— 
and the rights of the Crown—and 
that he meant on all occasions to 
oppose the Pope’s illegal authority, 

nd condemn his errors, 

Very soon after his consecra- 
tion, he was called on to officiate as 
Judge in the great cause of the 
royal divorce. Accordingly he pre- 
iled officially in a Consistory, at 
Dunstable, in which Queen Cathe- 
ine, in default of her appearance, 
in answer to the summons which had 
been sent to her, was pronounced 
contumacious, and a final sentence 
of divorce was passed, 

Within a few weeks after the 
sentence, on the 7th of September, 
1533, the Princess Elizabeth was 
born, and the King ordered the Arch- 
bishop to be her Godfather. 

The Pope had now been openly 
defied in the matter of divorce. 
But soon the Archbishop and the 
Protestant party in general, had 
cause of alarm from the vacillating 
conduct of the King, who, by the in- 
ercession of France, had been in- 
duced to send a courier with his 
submission to Rome. The Popish 
party became clamorous for the re- 
storation of the Papal authority, and 
the fanatical imposture of the Maid 
of Kent (an instrument in the hands 
of the party) began to draw the atten- 
tion of the kingdom, Before however 
the King’s submission could reach 
, the Pope and Cardinals, as- 
sembled in consistory, had proceed- 
ed to declare him excommunicated 
nless he immediately restored things 


ville 


to their former plaee. The Protes- 
tants thereupon suddenly recovered 
their confidence ; and an act was 
passed in Parliament abolishing’ the 
supremacy of the Pope and decla- 
ring the King to be the Head of the 
Church. This act, to which even 
several of the Popish Bishops acce- 
ded, was carried chiefly by the 
learning and eloquence of Cranmer. 

it was the misfortune of the Arch- 
bishop not long after to be implica- 
ted in the tyrannical conduct of the 
, Anne Bo- 
leyn. On the degradation of that 
Princess, he alone of all her former 
adherents still retained his friendship 
for her; and as far as the King’s impe- 
tuosity permitted him, endeavoured 
to moderate the violent prejudices 
entertained against her. But his en- 
deavours were so far unavailing, that 
sentence of death being passed on 
her, and the dread of death extorting 
from her a pretended confession of 
some lawful impediment to her mar- 
riage with the King, he was compelled 
to pronounce her marriage as null 
and invalid ou this plea*. 

The death of Anne Boleyn, who 
had been regarded as the head of 
the Protestant interest, was hailed 
as a triumph by the Papists. Hap- 
pily however for the Reformation, 
Cranmer’s influence with the King 
continued unabated. Among the 
Bishops who favoured a Reforma- 
tion, were Latimer, of Worcester,— 
Shaxton, of Salisbury,—and Barlow, 
of St. David’s—but none of these 
were calculated to be active coad- 


. j 1 
King towards his Queen 


jutors in the cause—so that the 


whole weight of it rested on him. 
self. And as a single leader he 
managed it with great wisdom and 
address. He had to cope with the 
conflicting opinions of the different 
parties into which the Protestants 
themselves were divided, as well 
as with the exasperated opposition 
of the Papists, supported by the 
King himself; who sided with them 





* Hume's History of Evgland.— Vol, iv. 
p. 160, 
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in religion while he politically 
opposed the encroachments of the 
Pope. He avoided therefore pro- 
voking too strong a counteraction by 
premature disclosure of his views, 
but waited until he had fully digest- 
ed his plan. He began with re- 
dressing the abuses of his own 
courts ;—retrenching his own fees 
and those of his officers. He abolish- 
ed needless holidays, He then ap- 
plied himself to regulate the public 
discourses of the Clergy, in order to 
render them vehicles of instruction 
to the people. But it was not until 
some time after, that he adopted 
effectual measures in this depart- 


‘ment, by the publication of the Ho- 


milies. 

His steps in reforming the doc. 
trines of the Churh were more gra- 
dual and cautious. Popish ceremo- 
nies were not abolished *, but only 
explained so as to remove supersti- 
tion from the practice of them. 
Upon the poiut of transubstantiation 
the opinion of Cranmer, at this time, 
agreed with the belief of the Papists, 
and this doctrine therefore was not 
touched. So strong indeed was he 
still in this delusion, that he assisted 
in the solemn disputation which that 
monarch personally maintained in 
defence of it against the unfortunate 
Lambert, who atoned by his cruel 
execution for his freedom of opinion. 
His zeal also for. this doctrine was 
shewn by his disapprobation of 
the denial of it, expressed in a let- 
ter to Vadian, a learned foreigner, 
who had written and presented him 
with a treatise against the corporal 
presence. 

In the year 1538, the Archbishop 
finished a great work which he had 
long had in hand, the printing of an 
English Bible. He adopted as the 
basis of the new version the former 
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translation of Tindal; sending this in 
portions to the Bishops and other 
learned divines for their correction, 
aud himself revising the whole. By 
means of the Lord Cromweil, Vicar- 
General, it was licensed by the King, 
and fixed to a desk in all parochial 
churches, It was received with in- 
credible ardour by the people ; those 
purchasing it who had the means, 
others crowding to the churches to 
read or hear it read. 

Soon afterwards, under the sanc- 
tion of convocation, the Archbishop 
authorized the Creed, the Lord’s 
Prayer, and the Ten Commandments 
to be taught ia English. 
peared also the treatise, entitled, 
“The Godly and Pious Institution 
of a Christian Man* ;” which was 
at first known by the name of the 
Bishops’ book, but afterwards, being 
enlarged and published with the 
royal license, was called the King’s 
book. 

So far the Archbishop appears to 
have enjoyed the entire favour of the 
King, notwithstanding the essential 
difference in their religious opinions. 
The dissolution of the religious 
houses, was the matter which next 
engaged his attention; and here he 
exposed himself to the risk of the 
royal displeasure, by his strenuous 
opposition to the wanton rapacity 
of Henry, at a time when fear over- 
awed even the Parliament into si- 
lence. He did not object to the 
seizure of the obnoxious endowments, 
but only to the shameful mode of 
appropriating them to the benefit of 
private individuals, He accordingly 
expostulated with the King on the 
subject—suggesting the application 
of the funds gained from the sup- 
pressed monasteries to the institution 
of colleges of priests in every cathe- 
dral, as seminaries for the education 


Now ap- 





* The decision of the convocation on 
these points was in exact accordance with 
the wishes of the king ;—so far as it oppo- 
sed the Pope, gratifying his love of power ; 
—so far as it maintained the ancient the- 
clogical tenets, complimenting the contro- 
versial ability, on which he prided himself, 
Se eHume, vol, iy. p. 165, 


* It consisted of a declaration of the 
Lord's Prayer, and of the Ave Mary, the 
Creed, the Ten Commandments and the 
Seven Sacraments. It was established by 
Act of Parliament, having been signed by 
the two Archhishops, nineteen Bishops, 
eight Archdeacons and seventeen Doctors 
of Divinity, 
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of parochial clergy. His sugges- 
tions however were entirely disre- 
garded, 

The Popish party thought this a 
favourable opportunity for assailing 
the Protestant cause. Gardiner, now 
Bishop of Winchester, was active in 
instigating the King to enact laws in 
favour of the old religion, arguing 
the expediency of convincing the 
world, that he had not opposed the 


Church, but only the supremacy of 


the Pope. A communication ac- 
cordingly was made to the Parlia- 
ment, by means of the Duke of Nor- 
folk, of the King’s wishes to this ef- 
fect. The result was, that the cele- 
brated Act of the Six Articles * was 
passed, which had been framed by 
Gardiner, re-establishing some pe- 
culiar doctrines of the Papal Church, 

In the midst of this general defec- 
tion from the Protestant cause, Cran- 
mer stood alone—firm to his princi- 
ples—and for three days argued + 
the question with the advocates of 
Popery. But argument was not 
their weapon; and he was obliged 
to sink under superior power. Henry 
in deference to his scruples, wished 
him to leave the House for a time, 
(for safeguard of his conscience) 
until the Act should be passed : 
which he notwithstanding with hum- 
ble protestation refused to dof. 

On the passing of this act § he sent 
his wife.into Germany, and _ this 
proof of submission appears to have 
satistied the king. For the extraor- 
dinary freedom which the Archbishop 





* In the year 1539. 

+ The king afterwards expressing a wish 
to see the arguments which the Archbishop 
had used inthe debate, the Archbishop 
sent them to him written out in a book 
which being lost by his secretary, from the 
upsetting of the boat on the way from 
Lambeth, had nearly fallen into the hands 
of the Papists, but was recovered by the 
Lord Cromwel,—Gilpin. 

{ Fox's Book of Martyrs, 

§ Latimer and Shaxton, threw up thei 
bishoprics on account of the law, and were 
cominitted to prison.—Hume, Vol, iv. 
p. 195. -Strype’s Cranmer, p. 104. 

i 








used, did not, as was generally expect- 
ed, occasioned his ruin. Henry's 
regard for him was so far from being 
lessened, that he ordered the Duke 
of Norfolk, with the Lord Cromwel 
and others, to dine with him the next 
day at Lambeth; and ‘comfort 
him,” as he said, “ under his disap. 
pointment.”—“ You, my Lord,” ob- 
served the Lord Cromwel, “ were 
born in an happy hour, You can do 
nothing amiss. Let me, or any other 
of the Council be complained of, his 
Grace will most seriously chide and 
fall out with us.”’ 

This observation of the Lord Croin- 
wel proved a true prophecy of his own 
fate—for he soon after fell a sacritice 
to the fury of the times—and the 
Archbishop, who alone stood by him 
in his distress, hazarding the displea- 
sure of the King in his generous en- 
deavour to save his friend, felt se- 
verely the loss of his support and 
interest *, He did not however de- 





* Cromwel, in his zeal for the Archbishop, 
had caused a priest who had spoken disre- 
spectfully of the Archbishop to be seized 
and lodged in the Fleet prison, Cranmer 
knew nothing of the matter, until som 
months after, when he received a petition 
from the priest—upon which he sent for 
him. ‘The conference between them dis- 
plays in an amusing light, the gross igno- 
rance which prevailed before the Reforma- 
tion, “IThear,” said the archbishop, “ you 
have accused me of many things, and 
among others, of my being a very ignorant 
man. You have now an opportunity of 
setting your neighbours right in this mat- 
ter; and may examine me, if you please.” 
The priest in great confusion besouglit his 
grace to pardon him; he never would of- 
fend in the same way again, ‘* Well then,’ 
resumed the archbishop, “ since you will 
not examine me, let me examine you" 
The priest was thunderstruck, making ma- 
ny excuses, and owning he was not much 
learned in book-matters. The archbishop 
told him, he should not then go very deep, 
and asked him two or three of the plainest 
questions in the Bible ;—who was David's 
father? and who was Solomon’s?—The 
priest confused at his own ignorance stood 
speechless.—“‘ You sec,” said the arch- 
bishop, ‘‘ how your accusation of me rises 
against yourself, You are an admirable 
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spair. An attempt being made in 
convocation to revive some Popish 
ceremonies, by the introduction of a 
ritual consisting of eighty-eight arti- 
cles, Cromwel, without any support, 
opposed the measure, and with such 
strength of argument as to bring 
over many to his opinion. 

He followed up this opposition by 
a bill which he brought into the 
House of Lords for mitigating the 
penalties of the late act of the six 
articles*. The Bishops of Rochester 
and Hereford, who had promised to 
assist him, shrunk from the task and 
endeavoured to divert him from pur- 
suing it. But that spirit which he 
had always shewn in the cause of re- 
ligion was not to be daunted, and he 
persevered, declaring himself careless 
of any consequence. 

He had the happiness to succeed 
in this exertion beyond his hopes. 
The penalties were entirely removed 
from the laity, and the clergy were 
placed out of danger, until after the 
third conviction. He obtained also, 
thatno offences should be cognizable, 
after they had lain dormant a year. 

He further prevailed with the 
King to allow the use of a few 
prayers in English, 





judge of learning and learned men.—Well, 
my friend, L had no hand in bringing you 
here, and have no desire to keep you, Get 
home, and if you are an ignorant man, 
learn at least to be an honest one,”—Gi/- 
pin’s Life of Cranmer, p.79. 

* In this law the docirine of the real 
(corporal) presence was established,—the 
communion of one kind,—the perpet- 
ual obligation of vows of chastity,—the 
utility of private masses,—the celibacy 
of the clergy,—and the necessity of auricu- 
lar confession. ‘The denial of the first arti- 
cle, with regard to the real presence, sub- 
jected the person to death by fire, and to 
the same forfeiture as in cases of treason ; 
and admitted not the privilege of abjuring. 
The denial of any of the other five arti- 
cles, even though recanted, was punish- 
able by the forfeiture of goods and chat- 
tels, and imprisonment during the king’s 
pleasure. An obstinate adherence to er- 
ror, or a relapse, was adjudged to be felo- 
ny, and punishable with death.—Jdume, 
vol. iv, p, 194, 


The Papists in the mean time ex. 
erted themselves to suppress the cir- 
culation of the translation of the 
Bible on the plea of its incorrect- 
ness. It was the policy of Gardiner 
to have it placed, on the pretext of 
revision, in the hands of the Bishops, 
that it might thus be brought into 
his power. Cranmer so far suc- 
ceeded against him as to have it 
referred to the two Universities, by 
whom a more correct Bible was pro- 
duced : but still the opposition was 
so strong, that he could obtain only 
a limited use of it during the re- 
mainder of Henry’s reign, 

A circumstance now happened 
which occasioned the Archbishop 
great perplexity in another way. Se- 
cret information was given him by 
one Lascelles, of the Queen’s * adul- 
tery, and the disagreeable errand de- 
volved on him of inparting the pain- 
ful intelligence to the King. It placed 
him ina very perilous situation; either 
to conceal the fact, iftrue,ortodeclare 
it, if false. Having first consulted 
with the Lord Chancellor, and Lord 
Hertford, who declined being parties 
in the communication, he at last de- 
cided on making it known to the 
King. Henry who was delighted with 
his Queen, and regarded himself pe- 
culiarly happy in this marriage, 
was not disposed to believe the intel- 
ligence: yet, fortunately for Cran- 
mer, considered him rather the dupe 
of others than as intending to de- 
ceive. The subsequent examina 
tion however into the evidence of the 
case satisfied the King of the truth 
of the information, and at the same 
time completely exonerated the Arch- 
bishop. 

About this time also, (1541) he 
was employed in the visitation of 
All-Souls College, which was then in 
much disorder t. Here he acted as 





* The King, having repudiated Anne of 
Cleves, was now married to Catherine 
Howard, niece to the Duke of Norfolk, 

+ Amongst the charges against the Col- 
lege were, its “ compotations, ingurgita- 
tions, surfeitings, drunkennesses, enormous 
and excessive Comessations,”—Sirype. 
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a composer of differences; and re- 
viewing the statutes of the college, 
added some regulations to them, to 
obviate the recurrence of such evils. 

The next year, 1542 after the de- 
feat of the Scottish army at Solway, 
the Earl of Cassilis was committed 
to the care of the Archbishop at 
Lambeth—which proved afterwards 
a most favourable circumstance for 
the reformation in Scotland. For at 
Lambeth the Earl became attracted 
by the gentleness and benevolence 
of the Archbishop, and from begin- 
ning to think well of the Reformers, 
became a thorough convert to their 
principles, which he afterwards on 
his return was mainly instrumental 
in establishing in Scotland, 

A conspiracy about that time was 
formed against him by the Popish 
party under Gardiner. He was un- 
expectedly summoned before the 
King, who lay off Lambeth in his 
barge, and as he went on board was 


accosted by Henry with a charge of 


heresy ; as preferred against him by 
several ministers of his own diocese. 
The King, however, soon relieved 
him of any perplexity, saying that he 
viewed the matter entirely as a con- 
spiracy on the part of the Arch- 
bishop’s enemies. 

Commissioners were soon after 
appointed to examine the evidence 
against him—and by placing the 
Archbishop at the head of the com- 
mission, the King made it sufficiently 
understood how far he intended to 
act upon the accusations. 

Gardiner, finding Cranmer thus 
supported by the King, wrote him a 
most abject letter of apology ; which, 
though a mere artifice, so far succeed- 
ed that Cranmer interceded with the 
King to prevent his laying Gardiner’s 
letters before the House of Lords. 

But the death of Charles Brandon, 
Duke of Suffolk, about two years 
after, deprived the Archbishop of 
the most sincere and powerful friend 
that he now possessed at court, and 
his enemies availed themselves of the 
opportunity for renewing their at- 
tacks. Representing to the King that 











nothing effectual could be consulted 
about religion, so long as the Arch- 
bishop sat in council—they prevailed 
with him, now yielding to age and 
infirmity, to consent to the committal 
of the Archbishop to the Tower. 

Henry, the evening of the same 
day, as it grew dark, sent for Cran- 
mer to Whitehall, to intimate to him 
what had passed, Cranmer imme- 
diately expressed his readiness to 
obey the order. The King, asto- 
nished at his simplicity, hinted to 
him the danger of once entering the 
Tower, and directing him as to his 
behaviour before the Council gave 
him a ring to produce as atoken from 
himself, in case of their proceeding 
to extremities against him. 

At eight the next morning, Cran- 
mer was accordingly called before 
the Council ; and waskeptsome time, 
standing at the door among the ser- 
vants, Wheu he was at last ad- 
mitied, he was told that they had 
determined to send him to the Tower. 
He then appealed to the King, aud 
finding his appeal disregarded, pro- 
duced the ring which Henry had 
given him. The Council were con- 
founded, and immediately adjourned 
to the presence of the King; who, as 
soon as they came before him, re- 
proved them in the severest terms 
for their uncourteous treatment of 
Cranmer, whose merits, he told them, 
he knew to be the greatest—and 
towards whom he expected that re- 
gard would be shewn by all who 
loved himself. In conclusion he 
obliged them all to embrace the 
Archbishop, as a sign of their cordial 
reconciliation. 

While he was thus summoned 
before the Council a motion was 
made in Parliament by Sir John Gos- 
wick, accusing him of having in- 
fected the county of Kent with here- 
tical opinions. Here also the ma- 
lice of his enemies was thwarted by 
the forward interest of the King in 
his behalf, 

Nor could they ever afterwards 
carry their point against him so long 
as the King lived, though they en- 
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deavoured to work his ruin by at- 
tacks on his character, accusing him 
of want of hospitality, and parsimo- 
nious use of the Church revenues. 
He was, however, far from shewing 
a vindictive spirit towards them, On 
the contrary, at the impeachment of 
the Duke of Norfolk, who had been 
one of his most inveterate enemies, 


instead of concurring in the bill of 


attainder against the Duke, he op- 
posed it with all his might in the 
House of Lords, as an act of cruel in- 
justice, though it originated with the 
King : and on his opposition proving 
fruitless, he retired in disgust to his 
seat at Croydon. 

In the year 1547 happened the 
death of Henry VIII, Cranmer was 
sent for at that solemn moment, but 
arrived too late. He could only re- 
quest the King to give some token 
of his dying in the faith of Christ ; 
upon which the King, now bereft of 
speech, wrung hard the Archbishop’s 
hand, and soon after expired, 

By the will of Henry he was placed 
at the head of the regency of Six- 
teen*. He rarely, however, inter- 
fered with state matters, taking the 
lead in ecclesiastical affairs alone. 

His first object now was to settle 
the supremacy—as the foundation of 
all subsequent proceedings. Witha 
view to this he set the example of 
obtaining a new license for himself 
to exercise his functions, from the 
young King Edward. 
~ A general visitation was then com- 
menced, by which many Popish abu- 





* Their names were Archbishop Cran- 
mer, Lord Wriothesley, Chancellor ; Lord 
St. John, Great Master ; Lord Russel, 
Privy Seal; the Earl of Hertford, Cham- 
berlain ; Viscount Lisle, Admiral; Ton- 
stal, Bishop of Durham; Sir Anthony 
srown, Master of Horse; Sir William Pa- 
get, Secretary of State; Sir Edward 
North, Chancellor of the Court of Aug- 
mentations; Sir Edward Montague, Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas; Judge 
Scomley ; Sir Anthony Demy and Sir 
William Herbert, Chief Gentlemen of the 
Privy Chamber; Sir Edward Wotton, 
Treasurer of Calais ; Dr, Wotton, Dean of 
Canterbury. 
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ses were amended and irregularities 
restrained. Preaching, which was 
become a mere jargon, was sus- 
pended; and Homilies published 
aud ordered to be read in the 
Churches ; the use of the Scriptures 
was permitted, and for explanation 
of them the Commentary of Evas- 
mus was authorized, 

These proceedings naturally called 
forth the jealousy of the Popish party, 
which was expressed indeed in a re- 
monstrance by the Lishop of Win- 
chester. The work of reformation 
however still gradually proceeded 
during the reign of Edward, under 
the guidance of Cranmer. The se- 
vere enactments of the last reign were 
soon repealed, both in parliamentand 
convocation, The Catechism was 
now framed, the Liturgy, and the 
Canon-law, were new-modelled, prin- 
cipally by Cranmer, himself. ‘The 
office of Confirmation he began to 
restrict to adults; and introduced 
many other changes of less import ; 
all with his customary caution and 
prudence *, 

His attention was also directed to 
the superstitious processions, which 
by the pomp and display with which 
they were accompanied so much en- 
grossed the attention of the people, 

A bill being brought into parlia. 
ment for granting some collegiate 
lands to the King’s use, he exerted 
himself (though ineffectually,) to 
prevent this measure +. 

At the same time he endeavoured 
to introduce a more liberal spirit of 
learning into the Universities, which 
now began to be directed chiefly by 
him in all their proceedings. 

In the midst however of these tem- 
perate and beneficial measures, the 





* His prudence was too great for the zeal 
of Calvin, who endeavoured by writing to 
him to hurry him into more precipitate 
measures; but Cranmer replied to him 
with great kindness, and justified to him 
his mode of proceeding. 

+ It was remarkable that on this occa- 
sion he appeared at the head of the Popish 
Bishops and Lords against the Protestant 
party, 
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Reformers, not excepting even Cran- 
mer himself, acted on two occasions 
with an infatuation and a bigotry ut- 
terly irreconcileable with their gene- 
ral conduct: in the execution of a 
voman, named Joan Bocher, or Joan 
of Kent; and that of a Dutchman, 
Van Paris, for holding heretical opi- 
nions. Cranmer appears to have 


justified his interference in these in- 


stances, by asserting a distinction 
between errors in other points of di- 
vinity, and those contradictory to the 
Apostles Creed. We cannot, how- 
ever, but feel hurt, to find such a 
man, as he was, acting the part, 
which history attributes to him, in 
these shocking executions. 

The palace at Lambeth was now 
the refuge of persecuted Reform- 
ers from various parts of Europe. 
Amongst those who found an asylum 
with Cranmer were, Peter Martyr, 
3ucer, Aless, and Fagius. Martyr 
he settled at Oxford, as King’s Pro- 
fessor of Divinity. Bucer and Fa- 
gius in professorships at Cambridge. 
He also patronized John A’lasco, the 
exiled Polish nobleman, with the 
congregation attached to him—John 
Sleidan, the historian of the Refor- 
mation—Leland the antiquarian— 
and Bishop Latimer, who, after the re- 
signation of his Bishopric, spent the 
chief part of his life with the Arch- 
bishop. 

In addition to his patronage of the 
learned and the worthy, he was en- 
gaged in correspondence with Eras- 
mus, with Osiander, Melancthon, 
Calvin, and Herman, Archbishop 
and Elector of Cologne. 

In the course of his extensive cor- 
respondence, one point which was 
much pressed by him was, a general 
uvion of the different Protestant 
Churches. The leading Reformers 
on the Continent however, while 
some of them applauded his inten- 
tion, could not be brought to take 
any steps in order to this object, 

In the year 1549, insurrections 
taking place in different parts of the 
country, in consequence of the dis- 
tress which followed the sudden sup- 
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pression of the monasteries, and the 
Popish party seizing the opportu- 
nity for instigating the people to de- 
mand a restoration of the Papal sys- 
tem,—the Archbishop was employed 
in composing an answer to the peti- 
tions of the disaffected. In this an. 
swer he admirably reasoned to the 
capacities of the lower orders, and ex- 
posed the absurdity of their cleims, 

He afterwards proceeded under 
direction from the Council, to that 
work which is itself sufficient to im- 
mortalize his memory, the composi- 
tion of the Articles of the Church of 
England *. 

Nor were his cares employed only 
about the general welfare of the 
Church. He made himself acquaint- 
ed with the characters of the Clergy 
in his diocese and the state of their 
parishes. In collating to benefices 
he endeavoured to adapt the Pastor 
to the flock +. He was very exact 
in the residence of the Clergy and 
granted dispensations with caution. 
He had a strict eye also on their 
doctrine. To some he recommended 
the Homilies, and to others proper 
topics for their sermons. 

He preached also himself often, 
wherever he visited. In his sermons 
to the people he was very plain 
and instructive, insisting chiefly 
on the essentials of Christianity. In 
his sermons at Court, or on public 
occasions, he would declaim, with 
great freedom and spirit, against the 
reigning vices of the times. 

Ou the vacancy of any See, he 
was very watchful to prevent any 
meditated encroachment on its tem- 
poralities, 

His advice, indeed, was generally 
taken in filling up vacant Sees in his 
province, as well as in appointing to 
Bishoprics in Ireland. To the 
Bishops under his jurisdiction, with 





* The number of the Articles as they 
were now drawn up by Cranmer was forty- 
two. 

t After his death was found, among his 
papers, a list of several towns, thus in- 
dorsed. AMfemorandum; these towns to 
have learned ministers, 
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whom he lived on the most harmo- 
nious terms, he was earnest in re- 
commending, to examine candidates 
for holy orders with the greatest care, 
following the Apostle’s advice, in 
laying hands suddenly on no man. 

He also took under his protection 
the reformed congregations of fo- 
reigners who fled to England to avoid 
persecutions ;—procuring churches 
and establishments for them ; and al- 
lowing them the choice of their own 
pastors, and the free exercise of 
their religion. 

In the year 1552, Cranmer lost 
his most effectual present support 
in the death of the Protector, the 
It is much to 
his honour, that he almost singly re- 
sisted the malicious ambition of the 
Duke of Northumberland, which 
brought that distinguished individual 
most unworthily to the scaffold, 

Nor was this his only act of resist- 
ance to Northumberland. Tonstal, 
Bishop of Durham, a Papist in his 
principles, but of exemplary life, 
had been imprisoned by the Duke, 
and was in danger of being deprived 
by a bill of attainder; on this oc- 
casion, Cranmer gave proof of that 
sincere friendship which had sub- 
sisted between Tonstal and himself, 
by joining with Lord Stourton, a 
zealous Roman Catholic, in opposi- 
tion to the bill, against the united 
strength of the rest of the House of 
Lords. 

It now grieved him to see the 
little care that was taken in sup- 
plying the vacant Sees, and other 
great benefices of the Church. 
Among all the old ministers Cecil 
alone had access to the King, and 
the Archbishop could only direct 
any appointments by employing him 
as a medium of communication. 

The last public act of Cranmer 
during the reign of Edward regarded 
the succession to the Crown. In 
this matter he was influenced by the 
oath which he had already taken 
in favour of the Princess Mary, and 
he would not therefore readily con- 


sent to her exclusion in favour of the _ 
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Lady Jane Grey, At last, however, 
he yielded in compliance with the 
earnest and pathetic entreaties of 
the young King himself. 

With the death of Edward and 
the consequent accession of Mary in 
the year 1553 began the troubles of 
the Archbishop. Anticipating in- 
deed the turn of affairs, he lost no 
time in ordering his steward to li- 
quidate all his debts, saying; ‘ In 
a short time perhaps we may not be 
able ;”” when the accounts and re- 
ceipts were brought to him, adding ; 
‘** 1 thank God, I am now mine own 
man ; and with God’s help am able 
to answer all the world and all 
worldly adversities.” 

He was first assaulted with ca- 
lumny. This in general he thought 
it sufficient to refute by the tenor 
of his life and actions. But where 
the interests of religion were in- 
volved, he could not be content to 
remain silent.—A rumour had been 
spread abroad, soon after King Ed- 
ward’s death, that the Archbishop 
had offered to sing the mass and 
requiem at the burial of that King, 
either before the Queen, or at St. 
Paul’s Church, or any where else ; 
and that he had said, or restored 
mass already in Canterbury. This 
indeed the Suffragan Bishop* of 





* Strype informs us that an Act of Par- 
liament was passed in the 26th of Henry 
VIII, for furnishing the diocese with twenty. 
six Suffragans, for the better aid and com- 
fort of the Diocesans. He further ob- 
serves that, before this Act of Parliament, 
Suffragans were not unusual in the realm— 
whom the Diocesan Bishops, either for their 
own ease, or because of their necessary 
absence from their dioceses in embassies 
abroad, or attendance upon the Court, or 
civil affairs, procured to be consecrated to 
reside in their steads. Sometimes the 
Suffragans bore foreign titles, as we meet 
with the name of “ Christopher Sidon,” 
an assistant Bishop to Archbishop Cran- 
mer at ordinations ; ‘‘ Episcopus Na- 
vatensis,” ‘* Episcopus Roannensis,” 
** Episcopus Negropont,” “‘ Episcopus Sy- 
rivensis,” and another assistant of Cranmer 
at ordinations by the title of “ Bishop of 
Hippolitanum,” Sometimes they had no 
title at all to any place, but were Bishops 
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Dover, Dr. Thornden, had done ; but 
without the Archbishop’s consent 
or knowledge. This slanderous re- 
port so troubled the Archbishop, 
that he thought it imperative on 
him to contradict it, first by a letter 
to a friend, and then by a public 
declaration in writing; wherein he 
both apologized for himself against 
the scandal, and made a brave chal- 
lenge, with the assistance of Peter 
Martyr, and a few more, to maintain, 
by disputation with any man, the 
Reformation made during the last 
reign. 

This declaration afforded a ready 
handle to his enemies for his over- 
throw. A copy of it being sent to 
the Queen’s Commissioners, he was 
cited to appear before them, and to 
bring in an inventory of his goods. 
What was the precise charge brought 
against him, on this first occasion, 
does not appear. But soon after he 
was called before the Star-chamber, 
severely questioned and committed to 
the Tower, partly for his late compli- 
ance in the alteration of the succes- 
sion, partly for his bold avowal of his 


religious principles. But the chief 


reason was, the inveterate malice his 
enemies conceived against him for 
the divorce of the Queen’s mother:— 
the blame of which they wholly laid 
to him, though Gardiner and other 
Bishops were as deeply concerned 
in it as he was. 

The Queen coming soon after to 
the Tower, some of the Archbishop's 
friends made humble suit for his 
pardon, and that he might have ac- 
cess to her: but she would neither 
hear him nor see him, 

In the Parliament he was attaint- 
ed, and afterwards was adjudged 
guilty of high treason at Guildhall. 
He was now considered as divested 
of his archbishopric ; and the fruits 
of it were sequestered. 





at large. These were but titular Bishops, 
and the use of them was to supply the 
Diocesan’s absence, to consecrate churches 
and church-yards, and to reconcile them, to 
assist at ordinations, and confer orders, to 
confirm the children, and the like. Strype’s 
Cranmer, vol. i.p, 51, 8vo. j 


It was peculiarly painful to him 
to be committed on a charge of trea- 
son, and this stimulated him to make 
every submission which might obtain 
his pardon. His services had been 
great to Mary, during the life-time of 
her father, which spoke in his fa- 
vour ; but, on the contrary, the part 
which he had taken in promoting the 
divorce of her mother, as well as in 
conducting the Reformation, had 
rendered him the object of her ha- 
tred. At length, however, he was 
pardoned on the score of treason; 
but still kept in prison as a heretic. 

He might have saved himself, it 
appears, by a timely flight from 
England, as many other eminent men 
among the Protestants did without 
scruple; but while he fully justified 
the conduct of others in shrinking 
from the trial, he deemed it unworthy 
of himself, as the principal mover in 
the late innovations, not to hold his 
ground to the last. 

For some time he remained in the 
Tower withoutany further step being 
taken against him. But at length 
he was summoned to appear before 
the Convocation, which having met 
at St. Paul’s, was adjourned to Ox- 
ford, and at length assembled there 
in April 1554. The real presence 
was the chief point proposed to be 
settled by the Convocation, Cran- 
mer, it will be remembered, had 
originally maintained Transubstan- 
tiation, but had since been brought, 
(in the year 1546, the last of Henry 
VIII.) by argument with Ridley, to 
a conviction of his error, 

To Oxford accordingly he was 
conducted by the Lord Williams of 
Thame, together with his two noble 
companions in suffering, Latimer and 
Ridley, who, with Bradford also, had 
been confined with him in the same 


small apartment in the Tower. Hi- 


therto they had all been treated with 
some respect : whatever they wanted 
had been readily supplied, and their 
own servants had been suffered to 
attend them; but now all comforts 
were denied them, and they were 
ignominiously thrown into the com. 
mon jail, 
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The Convocation beiug opened in 
great state in St. Mary’s Church, the 
Archbishop was brought into the 
Church by the Mayor and bailiffs, 
under the guard of a company of bill- 
mea. They who had known him in 
his day of prosperity, saw him now 
sadly changed ; instead of that glow 
of health upon his cheek, that brisk 
and active step which shewed the 
vigour of his constitution, he was now 
become through ill usage and con- 
finement, a pale, enfeebled old man. 
Clad in a plain habit, with a staff in 
his hand, he came forward through 
an opening in the crowd, paying the 
Prolocutor and his Assessors great 
They offered him a seat, 
which he declined. 

Weston, the Prolocutor, then ad- 
dressed him on the happiness of reli- 
gious unity; and told him, the inten- 
tion of the present meeting was to 


~ draw him, if possible, again to the 


Church. ‘ These articles,’’ said he, 
“were agreed on by Convocation, 
which, we hope, you will have no 
objection to subscribe.’’ 

Cranmer receiving the paper, join- 
ed the Prolocutor in a most ardent 
wish for Christian unity, “ when it 
could be obtained,” he said, ‘* with 
a good conscience.” 

Having read over the articles, 
which asserted the Roman Catholic 
notion of the real presence, three 
or four times, he shook his head, 
and said, “he feared that paper 
would not afford a sufficient foun- 
dation for the religious unity, which 
all so much desired.” He offered, 
however, if the paper were left in his 
hands, to give a fuller answer to it 
by the next morning. This was per- 
mitted. At the same time it was 
agreed, that each point of difference 
should afterwards be the subject 
of scholastic disputation in Latin. 
It was also permitted him to have 
any books for which he might ask. 
He was then given in charge to the 
Mayor, to be conducted to Bokardo, 
where he was before confined. His 
behaviour all this while was so 
grave and modest, that many Mas- 
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ters of Arts, who were not of his 
mind, could not forbear weeping. 

On the next day, which was Sun- 
day, he declared in writing his sense 
of the articles ; and the Monday fol- 
lowing was appointed to discuss the 
questions on which the two parties 
differed. 

The disputation, however, which 
ensued, was managed with great 
disadvantage to the persecuted suf- 
ferers. Cranmer complained of the 
shortness of time allowed for such 
an important discussion, and claim- 
ed the privilege of opposing, as well 
as of answering: but in vain. Sen- 
tence of condemnation was passed 
against them on the 20th of April. 

From that time he experienced a 
more rigorous treatment. So great, 
indeed, were his privations, that he 
was thankful to receive a small sup- 
ply of linen, sent him privately by a 
friend in London, 

Papal superstition had now re- 
gained its full ascendancy in Eng- 
land. Among other acts of ignorant 
zeal, Cranmer’s book on the Sacra- 
ment was publicly burned, together 
with the late translation of the New 
Testament. The account of this 
reaching the Archbishop in prison : 
** Ali,” said he, * they have honour- 
ed it more than it deserved: I hear 
they have burned it with the New 
Testament.” 

Amidst his trials from his ene- 
mies, he had also the task of com- 
posing differences among his friends 
and fellow sufferers. These were 
involved in contentions among them- 
selves on the subjects of Predestina- 
tion aud Free-will, which were agi- 
tated by them, even in that extre- 
mity, with all the heat of religious 
controversy. The Predestinarians 
applied to him for his countenance, 
judging that he most inclined to 
their opinion, but he prudently de- 
clined all such interference, and dis- 
couraged the party spirit among 
them. 

A full year had elapsed since his 
condemnation, before any decisive 
measures were taken for his execu- 
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tion. In the meantime he had seen 
Latimer and Ridley pass, on their 
way to their fiery ordeal,—and greet- 
ed them, as his eye followed them 
in the distance, with his farewell be- 
nediction. His own period of mar- 
tyrdom was now approaching. 

To give greater warrant to the 
proceedings against a man of his 
high dignity, a commission had 
been obtained from Rome, by vir- 
tue of which he was convened before 
Brooks, Bishop of Gloucester, on 
the 12th of September, 1555. His 
books, and opinions—his marriage— 
his invasion of the privileges of the 
Pope,—were all summarily recapitu- 
lated ; and he was cited, by a cruel 
mockery, to appear at Rome within 
eighty days, and answer for himself. 
As he did not appear in that time, 
he was declared contumacious ; and 
another commission was sent to 
England, to the King and Queen, 
and to the Bishops of London and 
Ely, to degrade and deliver him over 
to the secular arm. 

The ceremony of his degradation 
was performed by Thirlby, Bishop of 
Ely—a man who was under singular 
obligations of friendship to the 
Archbishop, independently of his 
preferment—and who was selected 
for the occasion as a proper test of 
his zeal against the cause from which 
he had apostatized ; and, probably, 
also to give the greater pain to the 
Archbishop. Thirlby had, however, 
undertaken too hard a task. The 
mild benevolence of the Primate, 
which shone forth with great digni- 
ty, though he stood dressed in all 
the mock pageantry of canvas robes, 
struck him to the heart. All the 
past rushed painfully to his me- 
mory, and repentant tears began 
to trickle down his aged cheek. 
Cranmer gently exhorted him not to 
suffer his private affections to over- 
power his public zeal. At length, 
one by one, the canvas trappings 
were taken off, amidst the taunts 
and exultations of Bonner, Bishop 
of London, who was present at the 
ceremony. During this process he 


only observed, “ that it needed not, 
for that he had done with this gear 
long ago.” When the pall was remov- 
ed from him, he asserted his official 
superiority over them by saying: 
** Which of you hath a pall, to take 
off my pall?” But they justified 
themselves as the Pope’s delegates. 
Then a barber clipped his hair round 
about ; and the Bishop scraped the 
tops of his fingers where he had been 
anointed ; Bonner behaving himself 
as roughly and unmannerly as the 
other Bishop was to him soft and 
gentle. He made some _hesita- 
tion, when they took his crozier out 
of his hands, and appealed, as others 
had done, to the next general coun- 
cil, 

Thus degraded, he was attired in 
a poor yeoman-beadle’s gown, 
thread-bare; and had a town’s-man’s 
cap put upon his head. In this garb, 
he was carried back to prison, Bon- 
ner saying * to him, ** Now yon are 
no Lord any more.” 

Letters were now addressed by 
him from his prison to the Queen, 
indignantly expostulating with her 
on her conduct, and urging the de- 
triment which the State would incur 
by such measures. These were an- 
swered at full length by Cardinal 
Pole. 

The behaviour of the Popish party 
towards him was now totally chang- 
ed. The object was to add the tor- 
tures of self-condemnation to those 
which their unhappy victim was en- 
during, and destined further to en- 
dure, from the malice of persecution: 
and every art accordingly was em- 
ployed to inveigle him into a recan- 
tation of his opinions. Every one, 
who now approached him, assumed 
an air of civility and respect. Ele- 
gant entertainments were made for 
him. He was invited frequently by 
the Dean of Christ Church to par- 
ties at bowls, an exercise of which 








* And so, whensoever he spake to the 
people of him, (as he was continually bark- 
ing against him,) ever he used this term: 


* This gentleman here) &c. Fox. 
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he had always been fond,—and no 
liberty or indulgence which he could 
desire was denied. In the midst of 
these amusements he was given to 
understand, that the Queen was 
greatly disposed to save him: but 
that she had often been heard to say, 
‘‘she would either have Cranmer a 
Catholic, or no Cranmer at all;”’— 
that, in short, they were authorized 
in assuring him, that if he would 
only conform to the present changes 
in religion, he might, if he pleased, 
assume his former dignity,—or, if he 
declined that dignity, he might en- 


joy a liberal pension in retirement. 


Unhappily, he was deluded into a 
compliance with their wishes, The 
sudden return to social intercourse, 
after the solitude of a year’s im- 
prisonment, dissipated his firm re- 
solve; and in an evil moment he 
signed a paper, expressing his assent 
to the tenets of Popery. 

This recantation was immediately 
printed and published, to the great 
triumph of the Papists, and the work 
of malice being now complete, no- 
thing remained but to crown it with 
his execution. 

He was as yet however ignorant 
of their purpose. But already re- 
morse for the act began to prey on 
his mind. ‘ 1 have denied the faith, 
—TI have pierced myself through with 
many sorrows’—were the accents 
of sorrow in which his contrition 
found vent, For the leader himself 
in the great cause of reform to be 
conspicuous as an apostate, was a 
thought of insupportable agony. 
And what added to his misery, was 
the apparent impossibility of retriev- 
ing the act, as he was now so en- 
tirely in the hands of his enemies. 

Up to the 20th of March, the day 
before that fixed for his execution, 
he had received no notice of it, until 
by a visit from Dr. Cole, a Papist, in 
the evening, he indirectly collected 
from him some intimation of the 
dreadful event. 

He proceeded then to prepare 
himself for the crisis: employing 
the remainder of the evening in 
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drawing up a repentant speech and 
a prayer, together with a full con- 
fession of his apostacy. 

It was intended that he should be 
carried immediately from prison to 
the stake ; where a sermon was to 
be preached. But the morning of 
the appointed day being wet and 
stormy, the ceremony was performed 
under cover. About nine o’clock, 
the Lord Williams of Thame, at- 
tended by the magistrates of Ox- 
ford, received him at the prison- 
gate, and conveyed him to St. Mary’s 
Church; where he found a crowd- 
ed audience waiting for him. He 
was conducted to an elevated place, 
in public view, opposite to the 
pulpit. 

He had scarce time to reflect a 
moment on the dreadful scene, which 
he saw preparing for him, when the 
Vice-Chancellor and heads of houses, 
with a numerous train of Doctors and 
Professors, entered the Church. 

The sermon was preached by Dr. 
Cole, who, in the course of it, justi- 
fied the act of execution, notwith- 
standing the recantation of the 
Archbishop—and directing his hear- 
ers to take warning by the example 
before them —in conclusion, ad- 
dressed himself to the Archbishop 
himself, condoling with him on his 
present calamitous circumstances, 
and exhorting him to support with 
fortitude his last worldly trial. 

The Preacher, having concluded 
his sermon, turned round to the 
whole audience, and desired all who 
were present to join with him in si- 
lent prayers for the unhappy man 
before them. A solemn stillness 
ensued, Every eye and every hand 
were instantly lifted up to heaven. 
Some minutes having been spent in 
this affecting manner, the degraded 
Primate, who had fallen also on his 
knees, arose in all the dignity of 
sorrow, and thus addressed the spec- 
tators : 

‘* | had myself intended to have 
desired your prayers. My desires 
have been anticipated ; and I return 
youall that a dying man can give you, 
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my sincerest thanks. To your prayers 
for me, let me add my own.” 

He then with great fervour of de- 
votion, broke out into this pathetic 
exclamation : 

“ O Father, of heaven ; O Son of 
God, Redeemer of the world; O 
Holy Ghost, proceeding from them 
both, three Persons, and one God, 
have mercy on me, most wretched 
caitiff, and miserable sinner. I who 
have offended heaven and earth 
more grievously than tongue can 
express,—whether then may I go, or 
whither shall I fly for succour? On 
earth all refuge fails me. Towards 
heaven I am ashamed to lift my eyes. 
What shall I do then? Shall I de- 
spair ?—God forbid! O good God, 
thou art merciful, and refusest none, 
who come unto thee for succour. 
To thee therefore do I run. To thee 
do I humble myself, saying, O Lord 
God, my sins be great: but yet 
have mercy upon me, for thy great 
mercy. O God the Son, thou wast 
not made man, this great mystery 
was not wrought for few or small 
offences. Nor thou didst not give 
thy Son unto death, O God the Fa- 
ther, for our little and small sins only, 
but for all the greatest sins of the 
world: so that the sinner return 
unto thee with a penitent heart, as 
I do here at this present. Where- 
fore have mercy upon me, O Lord, 
whose property is always to have 
mercy. My sinsare great: but thy 
mercy is still greater. I crave no- 
thing, O Lord, for mine own merits, 
but for thy name’s sake, that it may 
be glorified thereby: and for thy 
dear Son Jesus Christ’s sake. And 
now, therefore, Our Father, which 
art in heaven,” &c. 

While he thus prayed, the people 
caught the fervour, and joined audi- 
bly with him. Having concluded 
his prayer he rose from his knees, 
and taking a paper from his bosom, 
continued his speech to this effect : 

** It is now, my brethren, no time 
to dissemble, I stand upon the verge 
of life—a vast eternity is before me. 
What my fears are,or what my hopes, 
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it matters not here to unfold. For 
one action of my life at least I am 
accountable to the world—my late 
shameful subscription to opinions, 
which are wholly opposite to my 
real sentiments. Before this con- 
gregation I solemnly declare, that 
the fear of death alone induced me 
to this ignominious action,—that it 
hath cost me many bitter tears— 
that in my heart I totally reject the 
Pope, and doctrines of the Church 
of Rome.” 

Here the by-standers were asto- 
nished and confounded, and began 
to object to him his dissimulation : 
to which charge he replied, “ Al- 
ways since I lived hitherto, I have 
been a hater of falsehood and a lover 
of simplicity, and never before this 
time have I dissembled:” and in 
saying this, all the tears that re- 
mained in his body, appeared in his 
eyes. And as he continued to speak 
more of the Papacy and the Sacra- 
ment, the whole assembly was in an 
uproar—Cole especially crying out, 
‘¢ Stop the heretic’s mouth, and take 
him away.” On which several priests 
and friars, rushing from different 
parts of the Church, with great 
eagerness seized him—pulled him 
from his seat—dragged him into the 
street—and hurried him to the stake, 
which was already prepared over 
against Balliol College, where Lati- 
mer and Ridley had before suffered. 
When he came to the place, kneel- 
ing down he prayed to God, and 
then putting off his garments to the 
shirt, prepared himself for death. 
His shirt reached down to his feet, 
which were bare. His head also 
uncovered, appeared entirely. bare, 
so that not a single hair could be 
seen upon it. His beard was long 
and thick, covering his face with 
marvellous gravity. Such a coun- 
tenance of gravity moved the hearts 
both of his friends and of his ene- 
mies, Executioners were on the 
spot, who, securing him with a 
chain, piled the faggots in order 
around him. 

As he stood thus, with all the 
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horrid apparatus of death about 
him, amidst taunts, revilings, and 
execrations, he alone maintained a 
dispassionate behaviour. Having 
now discharged his conscience, he 
seemed to feel, even in these cir- 
cumstances, an inward satisfaction, 
to which he had long been a stran- 
ger. His countenance was not fixed, 
as before, in abject sorrow, on the 
ground ; he looked round him with 
eyes full of benignity, as if at peace 
with all the world, giving his hand 
to some old men and others that 
stood by, bidding them farewell. 

A torch being put to the pile, he 
was presently involved in a burst of 
smoke and flame: but on the side 
next the wind, he was distinctly 
seen, before the fire reached him, 
to thrust his right hand into it, and 
to hold it there with astonishing 
firmness; crying out, ‘* This hand 
hath offended! This hand hath of- 
fended !” 

His sufferings were soon over, 
The fire rising intensely around him, 
and a thick smoke involving him, it 
was supposed he was presently dead. 

His death took place in the 67th 
year of his age, after he had presided 
over the Church of England above 
twenty years. 

In whatever light he may be view- 
ed, this illustrious Martyr excites 
our admiration. Indefatigable in his 
pursuit of learning, as well as in his 
attention to business, he astonishes 
us by the versatility of his talents. If 
we regard his application to study, 
and the number of treatises which 
he wrote, we are ata loss to account 
for his life of active energy—or if 
we regard, on the other hand, the 
various scenes in which he was en- 
gaged—in the Council—in the Con- 
vocation—in the Parliament—in his 
diocese—and even in his own house, 
where he had a constant resort of 
learned men, or suitors—we are sur- 
prised how he found leisure for lite- 
rary employment. 

His habit of life was, to rise at 
five o’clock, and continue in his 





study until nine. After breakfast, 
he generally spent the remainder of 
the morning either in public or pri- 
vate business. His chapel-hour was 
eleven; his dinner-hour twelve. Af- 
ter dinner he spent an hour either in 
conversation with his friends; in 
playing at chess ; or in overlooking 
a chess-board. He then retired 
again to his study, until his chapel 
bell rang at five. After prayers he 
generally walked until six, which was 
his hour of supper. His evening 
meal was sparing. Often he eat no- 
thing: and in this case, when he 
sat down to table, he would draw 
on a pair of gloves, intimating by 
this, that his hands had nothing to 
do. After supper he spent an hour 
in walking, and another in his study, 
retiring to his bed-chamber about 
nine. Very often, however, his af- 
ternoons, as well as his mornings, 
were engaged in business. But he 
generally contrived, if possible, to 
devote some proportion of his time to 
his books, besides the morning. He 
accustomed himself to read and 
write in a standing posture, esteem- 
ing constant sitting very pernicious 
to a studious man. 

His learning was chiefly confined 
to his profession. He applied him- 
self to the study of Greek and He- 
brew, to obtain a critical knowledge 
of the Scriptures. He bad so accu- 
rately studied canon-law, that he was 
esteemed the best canonist in Eng- 
land—and his reading in theology 
was so extensive, and his collections 
from the Fathers so voluminous, that 
there were few points in which he 
was not accurately informed, and on 
which he could not give the opinions 
of the several ages of the Church, 
from the times of the Apostles. 

Such was his memory, that it 
might be called an index to the 
books he had read, and the collec- 
tions he had made. He had high 
repute as a casuist; insomuch that 
Henry the VIIIth would often send 
him a case of conscience at night, 
desiring an answer the next morn- 
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ing; and on this short notice he 
would collect the opinions of twenty 
or thirty writers on the subject, and 
within the limited time, would send 
all the extracts, together with his own 
conclusion on the whole. 

In maintaining his opinions he was 
candid and liberal, aud open to con- 
viction, as appears indeed from his 
yielding his judgment to the better 
arguments of Ridley on the question 
of the Sacrament. 

The uncommon caution of his tem- 
per qualified him eminently for the 
office of a Reformer. In his con- 
versation he was remarkably guard- 
ed. In acting he always felt his 
ground as he proceeded—not at- 
tempting unattainable objects, how- 
ever desirable—and rarely evincing 
in his schemes any thing either su- 
perfluous or defective. 

He was of a most amiable dispo- 
sition. His countenance was al- 
ways enlivened with that cheerful 
smile which made every one ap- 
proach him with pleasure. And 
such was the composure of his tem- 
per, that from his outward behaviour 
his friends could form no conjecture 
of any disturbance which might have 
occurred to him. 

Nor was he less formed for a pri- 
vate, than a public station. His 
humility was truly apostolical, and 
his placability was equal to his hu- 
mility. As a master he was much 
beloved in his family. He had, ac- 
cording to the custom of the times, 
a very numerous retinue, among 
whom the most exact order was ob- 
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served. Every week the steward of 
his household held a kind of court 
in the great hall of his palace, in 
which all family affairs were settled 
—servants wages were paid—com- 
plaints were heard, and faults exa. 
mined. Delinquents were publicly 
rebuked, and after the third admo- 
nition discharged. 

His hospitality and charities were 
great and noble. Among other in- 
stances of his charity we have one 
recorded which was truly noble, 
After the destruction of monaste- 
ries, and before hospitals were 
erected, wounded and disbanded 
soldiers were exposed to the greatest 
misery. For the use of these the 
Archbishop fitted up his Manor. 
House of Beckesburn in Kent. He 
formed it indeed into a complete 
hospital, appointing a physician, a 
surgeon, nurses, aud every thing 
proper, as well for food as physic. 
Nor did his charity stop here. Each 
man, on his recovery, was furnished 
with money to carry him home, in 
proportion to the distance of his 
abode. 

He left behind him a widow and 
children, but of these little is known. 
Henry the VIIIth had kindly pro. 
vided for them without any solicita- 
tion from Cranmer himself, by a 
grant from the Abbey of Welbeck, 
in Nottinghamshire, which they en- 
joyed after his decease. King Ed- 
ward made some addition to his pri- 
vate fortune, and his heirs were re- 
stored in blood by an Act of Parlia- 
ment, in the reign of Elizabeth. 
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SACRED POETRY*. 
Hymn for Advent ; 
Or, Christ's coming to Jerusalem in triumph. 
Lord, come away ; 
“= Why dost thou stay? 
Phy road is ready; and thy paths, made strait, 
With longing expectation wait 
The consecration of thy beauteous feet. 
Ride on triumphantly: behold we lay 
Our lusts and proud wills in thy way. 
Hosannali! welcome to our hearts: Lord, here 
Thou hast a temple, too, and full as dear 
As that of Sion; and as full of sin ;— 
Nothing but thieves and robbers dwell therein, 
Enter and chase them forth, and cleanse the floor ; 
Crucify them, that they may never more 


Profane that holy place, 


Where thou hast chose to set thy face 


And then if our stiff tongues shall be 

Mute in the praises of thy deity, 
The stones out of the temple wall 
Shall ery aloud and call 


Hovannali! and thy glorious footsteps greet.—Awen 


Ne 


Hymn for Christmas Day. 


Mysterious truth! that the self-same should be 


A lamb, a shepherd, and a lion too! 
Yet such was he 
Whom first the shepherds knew, 
When they themselves became 
Sheep to the Shepherd lamb. 


Shepherd of men and angels,—Lamb of God,— 


Lion of Judah,—by these titles keep 
Ihe wolf from thy endangered sheep. 
Bring all the world into thy fold ; 


Let Jews and Gentiles hither come 
In numbers great, that can’t be told ; 


And call thy lambs, that wander, honie, 


Glory be to God on high ; 
Ali glories be to th’ glorious Deity. 


em 


Upon the Epiphany, 


And the three wise Men of the East coming to worship Jesus. 


A comet dangling in the air, 
Presag'd the ruin both of death and sin; 


And told the wise men of a king, 
The King of glory,—and the Sun 


Of Righteousness, who then begun 


To draw towards that blessed hemisphere. 





* From Jeremy Taylor's Festival Hymns, Vol. XV. p. 
of his Works. 
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They, from the furthest east, this new 
And unknown light pursue, 
Till they appear 
In this blest infant King’s propitious eye, 
And pay their homage to his royalty. 
Persia might then the rising sun adore ; 
It was idolatry no more. 
Great God! they gave to thee 
Myrrh, frankincense, and gold ; 
But, Lord, with what shall we 
Present ourselves before thy majesty, 
Whom thou redeem’dst when we were sold? 
W’have nothing but ourselves, and scarce that neither ; 
Vile dirt and clay ; 
Yet it is soft, and may 
Impression take : 
Accept it, Lord, and say, this thou hadst rather; 
Stamp it, and on this sordid metal make 
Thy holy image, and it shall outshine 
The beauty of the golden mine.—Amen. 


ef 


Of Heaven. 


O beauteous God, uncircumscribed treasure 
Of an eternal pleasure,— 
Thy throne is seated far 
Above the highest star, 
Where thou prepar’st a glorious place 
Within the brightness of thy face 
For every spirit 
To inherit, 
That builds his hopes on thy merit, 
And loves thee with a holy charity. 
What ravished heart, seraphic tongue or eyes, 
Clear as the morning’s rise, 
Can speak, or think, or see 
That bright eternity ? <) 
Where the great King’s transparent throne 
Is of an entire jasper stone : 
There the eye 
O’ th’ chrysolite, 
And a sky 
Of diamonds, rubies, chrysoprase, 
And above all, thy holy face 
Makes an eternal clarity. 
When thou thy jewels up dost bind,—that day ; 
Remember us, we pray,— 
That where the beryl lies 
Aud the crystal 'bove the skies, 
There thou may’st appoint us place 
Within the brightness of thy face ; 
And our soul 
In the scroll 
Of life and blissfulness enrol, 
That we may praise thee to eternity. 
Allelujah. 
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Pure and spotless was the maid 
That to the temple came; 
A pair of turtle doves she paid, 
Although she brought the Lamb. 
Pure and spotless though she were, - 
Her body chaste and her soul fair, 
She to the temple went 
To be purified, 
And try’d 


That she was spotless and obedient. 


O make us follow so blest precedent, 
And purify our souls, for we 
Are cloth’d with sin and misery. 
From our conception 
One imperfection, 

And a continued state of sin 

Hath sullied all our faculties within. 
We present our souls to thee 
Full of need and misery : 

And for redemption, a Lamb 

The purest, whitest, that e’er came 
A sacrifice to thee, 

Even Him that bled upon the tree. 


EE 


A Prayer for Charity. 


Full of mercy, full of love, 

Look upon us from above ; 

Thou who taught’st the blind man’s night 
To entertain a double light, 

Thine and the day’s (and that thine too) ; 
The lame away his crutches threw ; 

The parched crust of leprosy 

Return’d unto its infancy : 

The dumb amazed was to hear 

His own unchain’d tongue strike his ear : 
Thy powerful mercy did even chase 

The devil from his usurp’d place, 

Where thou thyself shouldst dwell, not he. 
O let thy love our pattern be ; 

Let thy mercy teach one brother 

To forgive and love another ; 

That, copying thy mercy here, 

Thy goodness may hereafter rear 

Our souls unto thy glory, when 


On the Purification of the blessed Virgin. 





Our dust shall cease to be with men,—Ameu. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS 


An Address, delivered before the 
Trustees, Faculty, and Students 
of the General Theological Semi- 
nary of the Pr otestant Episc opal 
Church in the United States, in 
Christ Church, New York, on the 
Occasion of the Delivery of the 
Testimonials to the Students who 
had completed the Course of Stu- 
dies, July 30,1824. By William 
White, D.D. Bishop of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church in the 
State of Pennsylvania. 8vo. pp. 
14. T.and J. Swords, New York. 
1824, 


Iv affords a very just and delightful 


conviction of the real Catholicism of 


the Church of England to behold 
her flourishing under the most dissi- 
milar forms of government. It shews 
a congruity in her principles with the 
nature of man, which recommends it 
to the acceptance of persons how- 
ever dissociated from us in political 
opinions and institutions, It argues 
the Church to be no scheme cun- 
ningly devised for upholding the 
constitution of the State, but that, 
however vitally united the Church 
and State may be in this country, 
and admirably subservient to each 
other—yet the Church has its own 
essential existence, independently 
of that constitution of government 
with which, among ourselves, it is 
exhibited so immediately interwoven. 
Insidious enemies of our Commu- 
nion have taken advantage of the ac- 
cidental close connection subsisting 
between our Church and State, to 
represent the case as if they were 
essential to each other—an inference, 
evidently most derogatory to the 
high character of the Church—and 
proceeding on the clear fallacy, that 
two things, which appear in one 
case inseparably united from their 
beneficial effects on each other, 
must be inseparably united in their 
essence.—History indeed has amply 
instructed us that our ecclesiastical 


‘ 


and civil polity contribute 
powerfally to support and ador 
each other—by the warnings of 4 
grievous experience cautioning us t 
beware of those political evils which 
we may expect from ecclesiastical 
insubordination, and by the expe- 
rience of good, on the contrary, en 
joining us to uphold the Church, if 
it were only for the peace and pros 


me 


perity of our Jerusalem. But how 
ever married to cach other thi 
Church and State may be in thi 


country, we are not to suppose that 
the Church is dependent for its ex 

istence on the State. For her out. 
ward prosperity and glory she must 
look to the countenance of her Royal 
Head and the Government ; but in he: 
own intrinsic nature, she subsists by 
a divine prerogative of immortality 
upon which no human laws can in. 
trench, For her charter is the pre- 
dictive promise of Christ ; ‘Lo, lam 
with you alway, even unto the end of 
the world !’—As a testimony then of 
this fact, we cannot but contemplat: 
with delight the picture of the Ame- 
rican Church, growing up amidst in 

stitutions yet rough from the forge ot 
democratic innovation—and not dis 

daining, notwithstanding that ten- 
dency to national! dislike which is the 
natural offspring of colonial hostility, 

to take a pleasure in owning hers¢ ri 
sprung from our stock : 


Ipse hostis Teucros insigni laude fere bat, 
Se que ortum antiqua Teucrorum a stirpe 
volebat. 


The proceedings of a Church so 
circumstanced with regard to our- 
selves, must naturally be watched 
with a very intense interest. The 
situation indeed of the little flock of 
Episcopalians in the midst of a host 
of rival institutions equally enjoying 
the favour of the American Govern- 
ment, is in itself sufficient to awaken 
our tender concern for their welfare. 
We need not apologize, therefore, 
for inviting continued attention to a 
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subject which has already so much 
occupied the ear of the religious 
world. 

The venerable author of the Ad- 
dress which we now introduce to the 
notice of our readers, is the only sur- 
vivor of the two Bishops originally 
consecrated in this country by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, in the 
year 1787, and whom we may be 
allowed to call the English Fathers 
of the American Church. He 
must now be quite an old man; 
but age does not seem to have im- 
paired his exertions in the holy 
cause to which he has devoted 
himself. Having been a principal 
mover in the measures adopted for 
the planting and settling of the 
Church in the United States, and 
establishing the General Theologi- 
cal Seminary in union with it, he is 
not content to rest with satisfaction 
on his former useful exertions, but 
is still to be found actively discharg- 
ing the duties of his station, and wil- 
ling to spend and be spent for the 
good of the Church. 

The Address was delivered by him 
in his capacity as President of the 
Board of Trustees of the Theologi- 
cal Institution. The point exclu- 
sively considered in it is, the heavy 
responsibility which the Church im- 
poses on her ministers in the Ordi- 
nation Service, when the candidate is 
asked—whether he trusts that he is 
inwardly moved by the Holy Ghost to 
take upon him his office and minis- 
tration? The Bishop opens his ob- 
servations on the subject with the 
following passage : 

“ The subject is made a matter of trust, 
very justly ; because if it were a state of 
mind of a higher grade, the candidate 
will have done wrong in committing the 
issue of his admission to the result of an 
examination by frail and fallible men. 
His having done so, must have been in con- 
sequence of views, not in harmony with 
the institutions of our Church, and there- 
fore not consistent with godly sincerity. 
The trust is of an inward moving of the 
Holy Ghost; to be distinguished from the 
belief of the suggestion of immediate re- 
velation; which belief, if it be demon- 
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strative of a divine source in the present 
case, must be the same in other instances, 
of persons moved—as they think —to 
teach in direct contrariety to our consti- 
tuted ministry, to our doctrines, and to our 
Sacraments. How thenare the motions of 
the Holy Spirit to be distinguished from 
the ordinary operations of our mind? Thx 
answer may be gathered from various 
places of our institutions. One place only 
shall be mentioned. It is in the first part 
of the homily for Whit-Sunday. The ques- 
tion is distinctly put, not with a special 
view to the ministry, but doubtless ad 
mitting application to that subject. The 
answer is in the words of St, Paul in the 
5th chapter of the Epistle to the Gala- 
tians, enumerating the religious graces of 
the Christian character. Accordingly, what 
ever emotions come under any of these 
heads, designate the Spirit of grace to be 
their source. ‘To this belongs what follows 
in the question before us—‘ to serve God 
for the promoting of his glory and the edify- 
ing of his people.’ The desire is holy initself, 
however cherished, as it ought to be, in 
submission to the authority that is to judge 
of the sufficiency of the party : there being 
an evident difference between the question 
of the wortliiness of the object, and that of 
the necessary requisites of the person in 
pursuit of it; who, with the best intentious 
may misjudge, 

“ That the trust expected in the candi. 


date, and to be declared by him, is not of 


such a cast, as to justify his committing of 
himself to the impulse of his own persua- 
sion, let loose from ecclesiastical restraint, 
is evident from other parts of the service ; 
particularly in the limitation annexed to his 
being authorized to preach, which he may 
not do, except by permission of the Bishop; 
and by his promise of obedience to the same 
authority ; doubtless meaning canonical 
obedience under a government of-law, not 
of will: but improperly promised, if the 
agent were under another authority with 
which the former may interfere.” VP. 4, 


Bishop White afterwards mentions 
some cases of evident absence of that 
trust in the moving of the Spirit 
which is required of candidates for 
the ministry—such as that of persons 
who are influenced by pecuniary in- 
ducements—or by the vanity of dis- 
play of talents—or who even subse- 
quently to their admission to the sa- 
cred office pursue their just claims 
in a worldly spirit,—or by a course 
of conduct producing “ envy, strife, 
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railings, and evil murmurings,”—or 
in any way contrary to that saying of 
the apostle: ‘ I seek not yours, but 
you.’ —He then states the positive 
qualifications which are required, in 
order to justify the declaration ex- 
acted by the Church. 


* It cannot be a mistake to affirm, that 
to warrant the trust spoken of, the party 
must be conscious of his being, as to in- 
ward character and outward conduct, an 
approved subject of that dispensation of 
grace, of which it will be his duty to invite 
others to be partakers. He may have been 
brought within the Christian covenant by 
the pious care of those who had the guar- 
dianship of his infancy, under the same, hie 
may have received a religious education ; 
and by the grace of God he may have im- 
proved it. Having been thus ‘ called to 
a state of salvation,’ as is recognized by 
the Catechism of our Church, he may 
have ‘ continued in the same,’ as is ex- 
pressed in the same instrument ; doubtless, 
not without errors arisiug from frailty, 
yet not in subjection to known and habi- 
tual sin, cutting off from the mercy of God 
in Christ. Or, having incurred such apos- 
tasy, he may have been restored through 
the merits of the Mediator, at the cost of 
humiliation and sincere repentance. In 
either case, he must be in the state which 
warrants the approaching of God as a re- 
conciled Father in Christ. To use the 
words of our Church in the Article of the 
xxxix, which has been more misrepresented 
than any other (xviith) ‘ he must feel in 
himself the Spirit of Christ’ — not in 
any sensations which can be brought under 
the head of enthusiasm ; but, as the Article 
proceeds to define, ‘ by the mortifying of 
the works of the flesh, and the earthly 
members, and the drawing up of the mind 
to high and heavenly things:’ this being 
manifested by what is said in another of 
the Articles, (xiith) which requires good 
works as ‘ springing necessarily out ofa true 
and lively faith ; insomuch, that by them a 
lively faith may be as evidently known, as 
a tree discerned by the fruit.’ Our Church 
knows no other ground ef assurance than 
that defined. In this she faithfully follows 
the Scriptures: since, in them, certainly 
the important concern is never rested on 
a persuasion in the mind, or ona reve- 
lation to it ; but always on some such test, 
as when we read—‘ ye are my friends, if 
ye do whatsoever 1 command you ;—and 
* this is the love of God, that we keep his 
commandments,’-——and ‘ the fruit of the 
Spirit is in all goodness, and righteousness, 


and truth,"—and ‘ that ye put off, con- 
cerning the former conversation the old 
man, which is corrupt according to the 
deceitful lusts, and be renewed in the 
Spirit of your mind ; and that ye put on the 
new man, which is created in righteousness 
and true holiness,’ If the candidate have 
no evidence of a state of acceptance with 
God resting on the grounds set forth, it 
may be said to him, in reference to the 
ministry :—‘ thou hast neither part nor 
lot in this matter.’ Thou art not likely to 
sustain its duties, or to havea relish for its 
occupations; and thou canst not betake 
thyself to any occupation, which may either 
be begun or contiaued in by thee, with so 
much hazard to thy soul.’ 

** Next in importance to the settling of 
the mind of the candidate on the only sure 
foundation, as the subject regards himself, 
is a deeply rooted desire of being instru- 
mental to the bringing of others to be 
partakers with ‘him of the benefits of the 
Gospel dispensation. It is not more certain 
that the Christian Church was established 
by the arm of Omnipotence, than that 
there was grafted on ita divinely instituted 
ministry, for the purpose of making known 
its glad tidings, in every way in which there 
may be ability and opportunity for the 
work, Accordingly, if the candidate have 
not at heart the conversion of sinners, the 
edification of the godly, and the extending 
of the prospects of all from the transitory 
things of time to the ‘ life and immortality’ 
which has been ‘ brought to light’ to them 
by the Gospel; if this weighty work be not 
felt in a pressure on his conscience and his 
affections; if it be not habitually with him 
a subject of prayer; and if he be not pre- 
pared to prefer it to his personal ease and 
gratification, he cannot be under the holy 
influence in question. There must be some 
measure of the unction of the same Spirit, 
in Christian men of every grade; who, 
however, have their respective callings, 
which cause the salvation of their fellow- 
men to be matter only of occasional con- 
cern ; but it is the occupation of the mi- 
nister of the Gospel ; and if he be not pre- 
pared to enter on his profession with this 
understanding of its end and aim, he pre- 
varicates in saying that he trusts—for he 
has no warrant to trust—that he does it to 
promote the glory of God, and the edifica- 
tion of his people. 

“ To the two grounds of trust stated, we 
may reasonably add a third—that of being 
possessed of the requisite qualifications. 
This must be confessed a matter of peculiar 
delicacy ; especially if the party feel the 
weight of that saying of an Apostle, under 
a sense of the maguitude of the work— 
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é who is sufficient for these things?’—The 
same Apostle, however, has spoken of 
* the treasure of the Gospel’ as committed 
to earthen vessels, ‘ for the express pur- 
pose, that the excellency of the power 
may be of God, and not of us.’ Accord- 
ingly it having pleased him to appoint, as 
his agents, men with their infirmities and 
their imperfections ; we ought not to enter- 
tain such ideas of Christian humility, as 
would repel from the ministry all besides 
the arrogant and the vain. Where per- 
sonal piety is unequivocal; and where it 
exists inunity with zeal for the inculcating 
of the truths and the holy morality of the 
Gospel; qualification as to other points 
may, consistently with modesty, be a sub- 
ject of trust, provided there be submission 
to the determination of those, who, as one 
of our Articles (xxiiid) speaks, ‘ have 
public authority given them, in the congre- 
gation, to call and send ministers into the 
Lord’s vineyard.’ Under disregard of this, 
the party is so far from being authorized 
to entertain the trust in question, that he 
manifests unfitness for the sphere, into 
which, contrary to Gospel order, he would 
intrude. If, after admission to the minis- 
try, there should be disregard of the con- 
stituted authority, and of the appointed 
order of the Church; it is the matter con- 
cerning which there has been an admo- 
nition from the beginning, in that intima- 
tion of St. Paul,—‘ God is not the author 
of confusion, but of peace.’ The contrary 
to this may wear the garb of religious 
zeal; but it is one of the ways, and there 
are many of them, in which we find veri- 
fied the saying of the same Apostle, that 
‘ Satan is transformed into an angel of 
light’” P.9, 


In the remainder of the discourse 
the Bishop addresses himself to the 
Trustees and Professors of the In- 
stitution, recommending, that in the 
course of their government and in- 
struction, attention should be paid 
also to the excitement of devout af- 
fections in the students—*“ to the 
cultivation of the graces of the Chris- 
tian character in the hidden man of 
the heart:” guarding at the same time 
the religious sensibility, which he sug- 
gests as a requisite in the candidate 
for holy orders, from being construed 
into ** any species of devout exer- 
cise alien from the services of the 
Church,” In conclusion, adverting 
briefly to the necessity of active 
support to the Institution on the 
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part especially of members of the 
Church in the Diocese which is the 
seat of it, he thus feelingly touches 
on the absence of their revered Dio- 
cesan, (Bishop Hobart :) a Prelate, 
to whom the American Church is 
greatly indebted, not only on the 
high ground of his ministerial la- 
bours, but for the favour and affec- 
tion which he has conciliated to her 
cause on this side of the Atlantic, by 
the engaging view which he has pre- 
sented of her in his own person. 

“« Tn this remark, he who makes it may 
reasonably consider himself as the organ of 
a Right Reverend Brother, whose concur- 
rence in what has been delivered would 
not have been wanting, it is thought, had 
he been present; and whose absence on 
this occasion has been felt, in anxiety for 
his preservation and safe action. 

** ‘To one who has been a witness of his 
merits in his boybood, in his youth, and in 
his maturity, there could not but be caused 
sympathy, by the sickness which has car- 
ried him from his family, from this seminary, 
and from his Church, To all these relations 
we hope ina gracious Providence for his 
restoration: and in no one is this desire 
more sincere, than in him, who, in conse- 
quence of the request of the learned Pro- 
fessors of the Institution, has been deliver. 
ing an Address on this occasion.” P, 14. 


We have thus extracted the chief 
part of this excellent Address of 
Bishop White, and it has been highly 
gratifying to us to find in it so much 
that we could not bring ourselves 
to omit. Nothing indeed can be 
more just than the views which it 
presents of the ministerial cha- 
racter. 

We sincerely congratulate the 
American members of our Commu- 
nion on possessing such faithful ex- 
positors of the truth as it is in Jesus ; 
who not only preserve the form of 
the Church of England, but incul- 
cate her doctrines in all their purity. 
An infant Church reared under such 
auspices promises indeed a vigo- 
rous maturity, 

Among the measures calculated, 
at once for her preservation in the 
integrity of the faith and her more 
extensive diffusion, the Theological 
Seminary is particularly deserving 
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of notice. The fundamental regu- 
lations of this institution, and the 
order and propriety with which its 
proceedings are conducted, will en- 
sure to it a learned and orthodox 
and pious ministry, by whose active 
exertion, under the blessing of God, 
the plant which has now so effectu- 
ally taken root downward, — shall 
“(bear fruit upward’”—shall here- 
after “ fill the land, sending out its 
boughs to the sea and its branches 
to the river,” and ‘* covering the hills 
with its shadow.” 
ee ee 


A Remonstrance, in a third Letter, 
addressed to Charles Abel Moy- 
sey, D.D. Archdeacon of Bath, 
on his renewal of his former Al- 
tacks upon the Catholics in his 
late Charge to the Clergy of the 
Deanery of Bedminster, July 
29th, 1824. By the Right Rev. 
Peter Augustine Baines, D.D. 
&c. Fc. Bvo. pp. 48. Wood, 
Cunningham, and Smith, Bath. 

Gospel Truth opposed to Error and 
Superstition, in an Address to 


his Protestant Brethren. By a 
Layman, 8vo, pp. 60. London. 
1824. 

THE growing confidence of the 


Papal Dissenters from our National 
Church Communion, can have es- 
caped no one’s observation. The 
kind and conciliatory spirit which 
has been manifested towards them, 
(and we do not mention, this to ob. 
ject to it so far as it does not tend 
to curtail the prerogative of the 
Church) has had the effect of stir- 
ring them to action and provoking 
Witness 


aggression on their part. 
* from 


the scandalous publication 
Stoneyhurst, so grossly calumniating 
that Church, under whose tolerant 
ascendancy they have enjoyed the 
utmost liberty of opinion and of 
worship ;—their shameless pretences 


to miraculous agency—their prose- 





* The John Bull of October 10th and 
17th, may be consulted with advantage on 
this document. 
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lyting endeavours *. There is evi- 
dently a vigour in the doings of the 
party, which bespeaks the hope of 
better days and the prospect of a 
future triumph, Among those whom 
the warmth of popular sunshine has 
thus kindled into animation, is the 
Author of the pamphlet to which we 
now invite attention—an Author 
of no ordinary dimensions, but no 
less than a Bishop in partibus—and 
who, in his present separation from 
his Mauritanian flock, devotes his 
episcopal cares to the edification of 
some more civilized members of his 
Communion at Bath. We must 
confess we feel some diffidence iy 
approaching in any attitude of hos- 
tility, one to whose official charac- 
ter all our strongest prepossessions 
of respect prompt us to defer; but 
when we find the dignity of the Bi- 
shop sunk in the partizan, and the 
Christian Officer of the Church ob- 
scured in the Schoolman and the 
Sophist, we are not a little divested 
of our scruples, and more readily 
join issue with this mitred champion 
of ‘the old religion.” He comes 
indeed against our Church, like the 
giant of Gath, with a sword and with 
a spear and with a shield; but 
happily we need not such arms ;— 
our cause requires not that talent 
and that ingenuity, which he is 
called on to exert to make good his, 
The Faith of the Protestant, “ sim- 
plex munditiis,” rests on Scripture 





* We have been credibly informed, that 
the late lamentable conversion of a clergy- 
man in London, was brought about by the 
agency of a Roman Catholic Jesnit Priest, 
sojourning at an inn in the city for the 
space of three months: who, as soon as he 
found some impression made upon the 
weak mind of his dupe, called in two othe: 
Priests as his coadjutors in the work of 
proselytism; and the three accordingly 
then made their daily visits to their waver- 


ing convert, now entrapped in the snare of 


the fowler, until at length they made him 
entirely their own, Thissame Jesuit also, 
we have heard, converted the waiter at 
the inn, Can it possibly be true, that 
after these good deeds, he left bis landlord 
minus, by a debt of 12 or 151. ? 
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as its defender, and will not be im- 
pugned though we may: fail to do 
justice to it. ; 

At the same time it must be al- 
lowed, there is not a little difficulty 


in opposin 
the Church as Dr. Baines. His 
theology is of su evanescent a na- 
ture, that there are scarcely any 
means of grasping it and present- 
ing it to view in any visible form. 
Every thing with him is so subli- 
mated and refined, that (according 
to his own phraseology,) his the- 
ological tenets are ‘* present as 
to substance or essence only, and 
notas to their usual qualities or pro- 
perties.” We want some friendly 
magician who shall seize on his dis- 
embodied doctrines, and confine 
hem to some palpable shape. Dog- 
mas of the Romish Church, which 
it can be proved from ecclesiastical 
history—from her own rituals,—and 
the writings of her theologians,— 
she maintains iu their gross and ob- 
vious sense, this subtle expositor 
of Papal orthodoxy attenuates and 
exhibits as perfectly harmless and 
nugatory. Under his plastic hands 
they assume any features to which 
he would mould them. 

Sut this compromising theology 
of Dr, Baines is no new device. He 
has not even the merit of being its 
inventor, His great predecessor in 
this line of interpretation was the 
eelebrated Bossuet, Bishop of 
Meaux, who first undertook to make 
the harsh and repulsive creed of 
Papal Rome square with the opi- 
nions of more enlightened times. 
How skilfully M. de Meaux applied 
the Lesbian rule in thus rebuilding 
the edifice of the Pontifical Faith, al- 
ready shaken to its base by the Refor- 
mation, will readily appear to every 
one who casts an eye over his work, 
His work indeed, such an innovation 
was it on the reigning belief of the 
Roman Catholic world, was at first 
viewed with some suspicion by the 
body itself, in favour of whom it was 
written, Nor did it receive the ap- 
REMEMBRANCER, No, 71. 


g such an antagonist of 
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probation of the Pope until after 
eight years powerful solicitation. 
It is well known too, that the first 
edition of it which was submitted to 
the Doctors of the Sorbonne, was 
considered by them too great a pal- 
liation of the Romish doctrines, and 
exceptions were accordingly made 
to some passages contained in it— 
upon which that whole edition was 
suppressed, and another put forth 
with considerable alterations. And 
even in this form it did not pass 
without objection—as one of that 
Communion itself which it professed 
to defend, is said to have written an 
answer to it before any notice had 
been taken of it on the part.of the 
Protestants. But the policy of pos- 
sessing a refined exposition of their 
doctrines, adapted to the more fas- 
tidious taste of the inquisitive reli- 
gionist, recommended it as a valu- 
able subsidy against defection among 
their own members, as well as for 
gaining prosclytes to their party. 
The sword and the faggot, it had 
been found, were but ineffectual vin- 
dicators of the Apostate Church— 
the blood of martyrdom had only 
served to write their abominations 
in legible characters of horror—and 
the gentler expedient accordingly, 
now provided to their hands by this 
Apologist of their Church, was 
adopted; which instead of com- 
pelling, gently decoyed the unwary 
into the toils of Popery. What could 
be more specious than to complain 
of misrepresentation of their creed 
as set forth by Protestants 1—that 
is, nominally to recede from the un- 
tenable ground on which they had 
before made their stand, and to pre- 
tend that they were not in fact, so 
very remote from Protestantism as 
Protestants theimseives had supe 
posed. When the mind cannot be 
bent to conformity, the next course 
is to bend the opinion to the mind, 

The success with which this ruse 
de guerre was attended, has_proba- 
bly induced Dr. Baines to reviye it 
in these days. He bas already sig- 
4 
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nalized himself by two previous 
pamphlets written in the same strain 
of accommodation to the powerful 
objections which the unsophisticated 
mind must conceive against the pe- 
culiar tenets of his church. The 
tinsel of Popery is only adapted to 
the rays of its own tapers: it will 
not bear to be examined by the 
strong light which the genuine know- 
ledge of Scripture truth, so happily 
diffused in this country, throws on 
it; and, like Bossuet, he has there- 
fore kept it as much as possible 
in the back ground. It is curious 


indeed to observe, by means of 


such publications, the effect of the 
Reformation even on the sturdy 
professors of the old superstition 
—an effect analogous to that which 
Revelation has undoubtedly had 
on the religion of the deist. The 
deist is unwilling to acknowledge 
the obligations he owes to that 
heaven-descended knowledge, which 
enables him to discourse with so 
much fluency on God and his 
duty. And so also, the Roman 
Catholics look with malignant eye 
at that purer faith and worship 
which has silently operated an im- 
provement in their own system— 
at any rate obliging them to adopt 
a more plausible exoleric religion, 
while the repulsive view of their 
creed is reserved for the initiated 
captive to the authority of the priest- 
hood. The obnoxious forms of the 
superstition have trembled like Vir- 
gil’s ghosts in dismay at the flood 
of light which has suddenly burst 
on them, and shrunk from the 
dreaded aspect of the Reformer, 


“ Ut vidére virum fulgentia que arma per 


umbras, 
Ingenti trepidare metu: pars vertere 
terga, 
7. 7 e * * pars tollere vocem 
Exiguam.,” 


According to Dr. Baines, and his 
great authority Bossuet (from whom 
rather than from the Bible he has 
gleaned his theology) there is no 
such thing as idolatry in the Roman 
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Church—they only plead guilty of 
douleia to images,—they do not pray 
to saints—they only pray for the 
prayers of the saints, and so forth. 

Before, however, we enter into an 
examination of the peculiar theo- 
logy contained in this Tract, we 
shall beg leave to take a brief re. 
trospect of the ground already tra- 
versed in the earlier stages of the 
controversy, and we are better ena- 
bled to do so by the help of an ex- 
cellent pamphiet, entitled “ Gospel 
Truth opposed to Error and Super- 
stition, by a Layman,” which ex- 
poses some of the previous fallacies 
of Dr. B.’s arguments at once ina 
familiar and satisfactory way. 

The first occasion to Dr. B, 
of his breaching his doctrines, 


(doctrines which, in the days of 
days of 


Gardiner and Bonner, 
more genuine Roman Catholicism 
than the present, would have brought 
the author either to a recantation or 
the stake) was a charge of the Arch- 
deacon of Bath, containing some re- 
marks, which Dr. Baines (then only 
the Reverend Peter) thought likely to 
render himself and other Roman 
Catholics objects of suspicion and 
terror to their acquaintance *. 
Stimulated by his fears according- 
ly, he took the field against his 
Protestant antagonist, addressing 
him in a printed Letter, full of 
flippant disrespect and as flippant 
argument, This publication was 
answered in a masterly style by a 
publication from an anonymous au- 
thor, subscribed Vindex. But the 
embryo Bishop was not to be so 
silenced, So triumphant a refuta- 
tion could not be suffered to pass 
with impunity. Forth came, there- 
fore, from the prolific pen of the 


* “ The consequence will naturally be,” 
says he, inhis Letter to the Archdeacon, 
“ that the next time they meet me, or any 
of their Catholic acquaintance, they will 
think of the odious and disgusting pictuie 
you have drawn of our religion and its 
members, and applying it to ourselves, 
shun us with suspicion, or fly from us with 
fear.” Baines’s Letter, p. 9, 
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ingenious divine, a more elaborate 
work in reply to Vindex, consisting 
of nearly 300 pages, under the uame 
of “A Defence of the Christian 
Religion during the last Thirteen 
Centuries,”—an admirable misnomer, 
quite in character with the Jesuit- 
ical expositions contained in it, and 
not without its use, be it observed, 
as a recommendation to the reading 
of the book ; and thus to serve the 
real cause which the “‘ gvod Catho- 
lic” has at heart—the conversion 
of his brethren to his own opinions, 

It is to this work that ‘ the Lay- 
man’”’ addresses his remarks ; which 
are intended to provide the less 
erudite reader with a plain course 
of argument in answer to the state- 
ments of Dr, Baines, whose work 
he justly characterizes, as ‘‘ one of 
the most artful, unfair, and danger- 
ous books that has ever been put 
into the hands of a Protestant.’’ 

The author of this pamphlet, 
prefacing his remarks with some 
strictures on the very intemperate 
and inconsistent tone of Dr. B.’s 
work, and adverting to the absurd 
argument, derived from the appa- 
rent number of the members of his 
communion, by which the Papist 
endeavours to assert his claim to 
the title of the Catholic or Universal 
Church,—and to the gross misrepre- 
sentation of historical truth in re- 
gard to the Reformation to which 
Dr. B. has condescended,—proceeds 
to the main subject of dispute— 
the question of image-worship as 
employed in the Romish Church,— 
how far it is liable to the heavy 
charge of idolatry, which hds been 
usually alleged against it by Pro- 
testants; and that of the Invocation 
of Saints,—another practice of that 
Church which Protestants hold in 
abhorrence, as contrary to the pure 
Christian worship of the one God 
and Mediator. 

Dr. Baines’s deceitful mode of 
assimilating the doctrines of his 
Church as much as possible to those 
of ours, is thus pointed out by the 
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author of the pamphlet, in respect 
to the subject of image-worship. 


“ «7 have turned in my mind,’ he says 
at p. 18. * the whole of our doctrine and 
practice on the subject in question, and [ 
really cannot discover in what they disagree 
with those of the Established Church at 
this day.’ And how does the reverend 
gentleman prove this? oh, very clearly: 
‘in many of our churches there are altar- 
pieces, representing some important event 
in scripture history; and figures of the 
saints, and oven of our blessed Saviour, 
are sometimes seen there,’ 

“ There is however one trifling dif- 
ference, which Mr, Baines passes over, 
namely, we do not worship them. But 
Mr. Baines has an admirable method of 
cutting hard knots, when he cannot untie 
them: he shews, as clear as the sun at 
noon-day, that bowing down toa graven 
image, and worshipping it, is by no means 
a breach of the second commandment! 
Quoting from Fleury’s Ecclesiastical His- 
tory, where he treats of the second coun- 
cil of Nice, he says, ‘ The Lord thy God 
shalt thou worship, and him only shalt thou 
serve.’ It is argued that the prohibition 
liesin the last clause. The Scripture says 
we must serve only God; but it does not 
say we must wors/ip only him; therefore 
we may worship images! Mr. Baines’ 
words are, ‘ It does not reserve to God 
any particular external act whatever, ex- 
cept sacrifice, and it does allow any 
external act whatever, except sacrilice, to 
be paid to creatures,’ P, 43, 

“ The reverend gentleman scems to 
have been conscious that this eurious ex- 
position stood in need of some help to 
recommend it to the acceptance of his 
readers; for he introduces it with an ad- 
mirable and well-written comment on the 
first commandment; such as, I believe, 
Archdeacon Moysey, or any other sound 
divine of the Established Church, would 
entirely approve; and then proceeds to 
the second, This commandment forbids 
the worshipping of a graven image; but 
the Church of Rome encourages and prac- 
tises it, 

“ The graduated scale of worship we 
shall notice hereafter, Mr. Baines labours 
in the early part of his work to impress his 
reader with the idea, that nothing more 
is intended by the image-worship of the 
Romish Church than such affectionate 
respect as is usually shewn and felt for the 
picture of a deceased parent, frien J, or 
child; but he is compelled at last to con- 
cede much more, and to maintain the law- 
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fulness of image-worship. In his progress 
he has shewn himself to be an highly ac- 
complished artist. His shading is laid on 
with such exquisite skill, that an unsns- 
pecting eye would hardly discover thie 
point where the light ends and the dark- 
ness begins. One hard line, however, was 
to be softened down, namely, that which 
lies between image-worship, and the re- 
spect which we feel for the picture of a 
departed friend.’ 
od > * * * 

“ The reverend gentleman, however, 
labours perseveringly, with ‘the view of 
proving, that respect for the pictures of 
deceased friends, bowing to the throne as 
an acknowledgment of the royal authority, 
&c, &c. is much the same kind of thing as 
the image worship of the Church of Rome. 
Can Mr, Baines prove that Protestants 
have been in the habit of kneeling down 
before the pictures of departed friends, 
burning incense, making them offerings, 
or worshipping them in any manner? Or 
have our bishops ever worshipped the 
throne in this way? Unless he can shew 
that these things have been done, nearly 
one-half of his book is waste-paper.” 


Dr. Baines had also been very 
diffuse in urging the old sc holastic 
argument of his party, founded on a 
distinction between the words La- 
treta and Douleia, of which Latreia 
alone he had urged was due to God, 
Douleia to images. This absurd 
verbal distinction is well exposed by 
** the Layman,” as it had been by 
** Vindex,” before him; and we 
might add, long ago by Jeremy 
Taylor *.” Supposing indeed the 
full benefit of the distinction to be 
conceded to the advocate of image 
worship, it amounts to no justifica- 
tion of the practice; it only substi- 
tutes another uname, for that which 
is objectionable, by whatever name 
it may be called. The mixture of 
respect, (to call their worship, or 
douleia, by the mildest name,) for 
the creature, with the worship of 
the Creator, is de rogatory to the 
purity of His worship, and altoge- 
ther to be abominated. 

But we must pass onto the next 
controverted point, the Invocation 





* See his Ductor Dubitantium, Book 
Il. Chap. ii. Ruie 6. 
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of Saints, which is also transformed 
by the ingenious Bishop into some. 
thing very harmless. He resolves 
it in his notable defence into nothing 
more than praying for their prayers, 
and at the worst to be only suppos- 
ing a person to have better hearing 
than he really has. To us, who are 
not bound to receive the Gospel 
of the Council of Trent—the Ca- 
tholic Intelligencer, in this matter, 
as well as sundry others—revealing 
to the world that the saints reigning 
with Christ, offer up prayers for 
men, and that it is good and useful 
suppliantly to invoke them,—it ap- 
pears to be nothing less than ascrib- 
ing to man, or an angelical being, 
one of the peculiar attributes of the 
Almighty himself, of whom alone it 
is said— O thou that hearest pray- 
er, unto thee shall all flesh come.” 
The Layman” adduces several 
passages 
these two points; first, that the 
saints are not yet “‘ reigning with 
Christ,” as Dr. Baines had asserted 
on the authority of the Council of 
Trent; secondly, that there is no 
other appointed mediator but Christ. 
If the invocation of departed saints,” 
he observes in continuation, “ had been 


allowed or practised by the disciples of 


our Lord, we must have heard of it. St. 
Paul, who had not shunned to declare to 
his churches all the counsel of God, would 
surely have mentioned it: but we see that 
it is incompatible with his doctrine.” 

*“* Our Lord declared that among those 
that are born of women, there hath not 
risen a greater than Joun the Baptist ; yet 
we heat nothing of invocations to him. 
Had such a thing been lawful, it is hard to 
imagine a case more urgentiy calling for it 
than that of St. Paul himself; who was 
present at, and even accessary to, the 
murder of the first Christian martyr; yet 
we do not find that he ever invokes St. 
Stephen, either to ask his forgiveness or 
his intercession.” 

But we have not space to do jus- 
tice to this pamphlet of the Lay- 
man. We must refer our readers 
to it for a very satisfactory expo- 
sure, in a short compass, of the er- 
rors in doctrine of which Dr. Baines 
has been guilty in his boasted ‘* De- 
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fence,” as well as of the shifts to mises and oaths are not binding when 
which he has resorted to make the ™ade to Protestants! This production 


worse appear the better cause. We 
have yet the “ Remonstrance” be- 
fore us untouched, and we are de- 
sirous of shewing what has been ef- 
fected by this last attack. 

As a Charge from the Archdea- 
con of Bath was the original griev- 
ance to the Reverend Peter Baines, 
—so has another Charge from the 
same quarter, after an interval of 
three years, been the means of rous- 
ing the Right Reverend Peter Au- 
gustine Baines, from the stern re- 
pose into which he had subsided. 
And accordingly the Archdeacon has 
again felt the severity of his indig- 
nation fulminated against him in the 
shape ofa Remonstrance,—Alas! the 
fate of an Archdeacon of Bath! our 
readers will exclaim, to have such 
an Artixos waposxos, that he cannot 
even visit his Clergy without being 
visited himself by his inquisitorial 
neighbour.—Nor has this last intru- 
sion from his haunting friend been 
at all move lenient than the former 
unceremouious visitations. This con- 
tinued asperity indeed (we may ob- 
serve by the way) may give us a 
shrewd suspicion, that Dr. Baines 
did not feel himself quite so confi- 
dent of his victory, as he would 
have the world believe. The real 
victor feels a clemency towards his 
prostrate foe, upon whom he is con- 
tideut that he has wrought the work 
of destruction ; not so Dr. Baines.— 
But let us hear his note of triumph 
on renewing the assault—it is a tine 
bravura. 

* T refuted your accusations in a short 
pamphlet, and proved you to have asserted 
the most notorious mis-statements. I was 
answered by an anonymous publication, 
signed “ Vindex,” which endeavoured to 
maintain most of the positions you had 
taken, and asserted, with the book of Ho- 
milies, not only that the great body of 
Christians are at the present day, but have 
been for thirteen hundred years, ‘ immersed 
in damnable idolatry, of all vices most de- 
testable to God and most hurtful to man ; 
also that this same immense body of Chris. 
tiaus hold the immoral doctrige, that pro- 


mpelled me to write a Defence of the 
Christian Religion during the last thirteen 
centuries, in which 1 demonstrated that 
the charge of idolatry made against the 


Catholic Church had its origin in days of 


fanaticism, and was brought forward to 
justify the separation of England from the 
Universal Church ; that the Church of Eng- 
land has since altered her opinions on the 
subject of images and pictures, and that she 
now practically agrees with the Church 
she forsook ; that images and pictures nei- 
ther ave nor ever were worshipped by Ca- 
tholics, in tue proper sense of that word, 
and that the Catholic Church never autho- 
rized, much less commanded, any respect 
to be paid to them, which a Protestant 
mother [qu. wife] does not pay to the pic- 
ture of her deceased husband, or Protes- 
tant Bishops and Lords to the King’s empty 
throne, I pointed out the unworthy arti- 
fices which were employed hy yourself and 
Vindex to convict Wie Cliristian world of 
the horrid crime of idolatry; your quibbles 
upon the word worship; your garbling 
and misrepresentations of the doctrines of 
our councils, perversion of historical facts, 
misinterpretations of our divines, and dis- 
tortion of our religious books and practices. 
I adduced authorities from eminent Pro- 
testant divines, giving the same explana- 
tions of our doctrines that I had done, and 
acquitting us of the charges of which some 
of their virulent writers accused us.” 

“Ic is evident that your character as a 
writer, asa clergyman, and as a man, re- 
quired you to justify yourself if you could ; 
and had my statement been capable of re- 
futation, there was nothing so easy. I 
brought forward documents to prove my 
assertions, Nothiug could be so easy, had 
those documents been unsatisfactory or ine 
correct, as to prove them so. Was this 
done? So far from it, the very work 
which had undertaken your defence, which 
had been ushered into notice with such un- 
usual éclat, and had figured in so many 
windows, was, upon the appearance of the 
Catholic Defence, suddenly withdrawn 
from circulation, Why was this done? Its 
authors felt that it would not stand the test, 
that its mis-statements had been too glar- 
ingly exposed, and that the sincerity and 
truth of the Catholic statements would 
only appear more manifest if contrasted 
with the quibbles and falsehoods of the un- 
lucky Vindex, Perhaps it was thought 
that a day might come when even Vindex, 
under a new name, might figure amongst 
the ghostly tracts that sneak from their 
graves under the patronage of the Religions 
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Tract Society, after the occasion that gave 
them birth, and the disgrace that attended 
their death, have been forgotten.” 


We should not have taken the 
trouble of transcribing so much 
of this badinage, but that it af- 
fords an excellent specimen of the 
egotistical assumption which per- 
vades the writings of this Popish 
Dissenter. Still, after all these 
glories achieved, again he sallics 
forth to the combat, and threaten- 
ing much vengeance yet in store, 
to be dealt out at successive in- 
tervals (to break the tediousness, 
as he says, of the discussion, but 
in plain language, to spread the ac- 
tion of the poison by administer- 
ing it in smaller and more palatable 
doses) commences his work of re- 
crimination on the Archdeacon. 

Dr. Moysey had alluded to the 
practice of the Catholics to invite 
converts to their faith by giving 
alms to such as frequented their 
worship. How does Dr. Baines 
meet this charge—he enters into 
an account of the relative obliga- 
tions of charity as taught by St. 
Paul in Ephesians, vi. 10.; and 
then proceeds to explain the pro- 
cess through which the candidate 
must order to admission 
within their pale. But neither of 
these points have any thing to do 
with the Dr. Moysey had 
not complained of their preference 
their own com- 


pass in 


case. 


to individuals of 
munion—far from it—we have no 
doubt that he would much rather 
that they should confine their alms 
to such, rather than exert a bene- 
volence which may be dangerous to 
the receivers of it. Nor again, is 
any allusion made to actual admis- 
sion into the Roman Communion, 
but only of preparatory or introduc- 
tory steps taken towards such ad- 
mission. One of these is alms-givine. 
Dr. Baines describes some other and 
more difficult modes by which the 
process is effected—without doubt- 
ing the employment of these there- 
fore, still this may also be em- 
ployed. And we believe the fact 
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is sufficiently notorious to warrant 
the Archdeacon’s assertion, though 
he may net have expressed it in 
terms sufficiently guarded for his 
wily opponent. 

There is a circumstance mentioned 
by Dr. B. in describing the ordeal 
through which the neophyte must 
pass, which .is curious enongh, 
His method of proceeding often 
(and one which he has found most 
effectual) is, he says, “ to send the 
candidate to the Minister of some 
other religion, to see what argu- 
ments the latter can allege against 
the doctrines taught by his Catholic 
instructor.’”? An admirable method, 
indeed, of teaching a polemical reli- 
gion, which, instead of referring to 
the Scriptures as the rule of faith, 
is thus content to rest the merits of 
its cause on the controversial ability 
of its advocates over its opponents. 
We scarcely know whether vanity, 01 
bad taste, or false religion, is the 
moi conspicuous in the following 
passage, which occurs under this 
head :— 

“ In such cases (eases in which Dr. B. 
claims the benefit of misrepresentation) | 
have always offered to meet the Protestant 
Ciergyman in the presence of the convert, 
that the latter might see whether tie sam 
assertions would be made before me tliat 
were made before him, and that he might 
fairly decide for himself, In no one 
stance has my offer been accepted, though 
every advantage, but that of trath, lay on 
the other side, Dr. Moyse y knows that I 
have made himself this offer, and that he 
has suffered his parishioners to become 
Catholics rather than accept it, I am 
ready to make him the same offer still, with 
respect to any convert he may choose to 
select,’ 

This is all very well adapted fot 
those whose faith would be shaken 
if the fallibility of their Priest was 
demonstrated ; and therefore comes 


very seasonably from the mouth of 


Dr. Baines ; especially when followed 
up, as itis, by a pathetic display of 
+} 


the suff rings held forth in prospect 
to the convert ; which Dr. B. knows 
are not without their effect on the 
mind of the religionist, and especially 
sbiect of attack is of 


where the 
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the more susceptible sex—the class, 
among which we rather think his 
conquests have been most extensive. 

Dr. B. goes on to shew, that he is 
no believer in the infallibility of the 
Pope—a point on which also the 
Archdeacon of Bath had touched in 
his charge; adding, that among other 
abominations, it was studiously kept 
out of sight. He is very angry at 
this doctrine being again imputed to 
his Communion, notwithstanding his 
personal disclaimer of it in his for- 
mer pamphlets ; and says, more- 
over, that it is absurd to talk of 
his Church concealing her doctrines, 
when they are “ known in every 
country of the world, and public as 
the sun at mid-day.” Now, tlits is 
precisely the case—but why, then, 
do we ask, does Dr. B. take such 
pains to conceal them—why does he 
adopt his reservations and extenua- 
tions, when the corrupt doctrines 
and practices of his Church are 
known in every country of the world, 
and public as the sun at mid-day ? 
Aad why is not Cardinal Bellarmine 
as good authority as Bishop Baines, 
respecting the infallibility of the 
Pope? 

We now come to the defence set 
up by Dr. B. of the doctrine of Tran- 
substantiation, As usual with him, 
he is here occupied in approximat- 
ing the corporal presence asserted 
by the Roman Catholic Church, to 
the real presence, as maintained by 
the Church of England. A hardy 
undertaking indéed, and which no- 
thing but the most compromising 
casuistry could have dictated or 
enabled any man to go through. 
For only let us recollect for a mo- 
ment that ocean of blood which, at 
the time of the Reformation, flowed 
between the dissentients on this sin- 
gle article of Theology—Would 
Cranmer, Latimer, and Ridley, have 
died maintaining a doctrine* which 
differed in no material point from 
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* The title of Capernaites, by which 
Cranmer, in some passages of his writings, 
designates the Papists of his day, sufficient- 
ly shews in what sense the Papists held the 
notion of the corporal presence, 
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that held by their murderous oppo- 
nents? Oh what a pacificator then 
would Dr, Baines have been in such 
times ! Had he been the Cardinal 
Pole of those days, how much need. 
less bloodshed might have been 
saved, and how much guilt from the 
advocates of Popery! What a pa- 
nacea would his metaphysics have 
proved! 

But let us examine his doctrine. 
He knows that our Church, while 
it rejects the gross and impossible 
notion of a natural or carnal pre- 
sence in the Sacrament, yet teachesa 
spiritual presence. It is by the me- 
dium, then, of the term spiritually 
present, that Dr. Baines endeavours 
to establish an agreement between 
our doctrines and his. The ambi+ 
guity of the expression is the ve- 
hicle of all the cumbrous sophistry 
which he employs on the subject. 
Now, not to dwell upen the falsehood 
of the assertion, that the Church of 
Rome holds only a spiritual pre- 
sence *, it is quite suflicient to ad- 
vert to the essential difference of our 
doctrine, which is, that Christ is 
really present in the heart of the 
faithful receiver, and not in the bread 
and wine in any sense whatever. 
These we hold to be only tokens 
or signs upon which he has ordained 
his blessing to descend, when they 
are used in commemoration of him, 
so that they present him to us ina real 
and effectual manner, though not by 
any intrinsic virtue communicated to 
themselves, 

According to our view, they shew 
the Lord’s death, they do not con- 
vey it substantially. ‘This distine- 
tion is very concisely expressed by 
Cranmer, who, it will be remem- 
bered, had once been a firm sup- 
porter of Transubstantiation, and 
did not renounce the doctrine, we 
may be sure, without seeing a wide 
difference between the Papal and 
Reformed doctrine, His words, as 


* It was the chief point of dispute at 
the Convocation in Oxford, at which the 
three illustrious martyrs were summoned 
to answer for themselves before their con- 
demnation, 
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Tract Society, after the occasion that gave 


them birth, and the disgrace that attended 
their death, have been forgotten.” 


We should not have taken the 
trouble of transcribing so much 
of this badinage, but that it af- 
fords an excellent specimen of the 
egotistical assumption which per- 
vades the writings of this Popish 
Dissenter. Still, after all these 
glories achieved, again he sallies 
forth to the combat, and threaten. 
ing much vengeance yet in store, 
to be dealt out at successive in- 
tervals (to break the tediousness, 
as he says, of the discussion, but 
in plain language, to spread the ac- 
tion of the poison by administer- 
ing it in smaller and more palatable 
doses) commences his work of re- 
crimination on the Archdeacon. 

Dr. Moysey had alluded to the 
practice of the Catholics to invite 
converts to their faith by giving 
alms to such as frequented their 
worship. How does Dr. Baines 
meet this charge—he enters iuto 
an account of the relative obliga- 
tions of charity as taught by St. 
Paul in Ephesians, vi. 10.; and 
then proceeds to explain the pro- 
cess through which the candidate 
must pass in order to admission 
within their pale. But neither of 
these points have any thing to do 
with the case. Dr. Moysey had 
not complained of their preference 
to individuals of their own com- 
munion—far from it—we have no 
doubt that he would much rather 
that they should confine their alms 
to such, rather than exert a bene- 
volence which may be dangerous to 
the receivers of it. Nor again, is 
any allusion made to actual admis- 
sion into the Roman Communion, 
but only of preparatory or introduc- 
tory steps taken towards such ad- 
mission. One of these is alms-giving. 
Dr. Baines describes some other and 
more difficult modes by which the 
process is effected—without doubt- 
ing the employment of these there- 
fore, still this. may also be em- 
ployed, And we believe the fact 
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is sufficiently notorious to warrant 
the Archdeacon’s assertion, though 
he may not have expressed it in 
terms sufficiently guarded for his 
wily opponent. 

There is a circumstance mentioned 
by Dr. B. in describing the ordeal 
through which the neophyte must 
pass, which is curious enongh, 
His method of proceeding often 
(and one which he has found most 
effectual) is, he says, “ to send the 
candidate to the Minister of some 
other religion, to see what argu- 
ments the latter can allege against 
the doctrines taught by his Catholic 
instructor.” An admirable method, 
indeed, of teaching a polemical reli- 
gion, which; instead of referring to 
the Scriptures as the rule of faith, 
is thus content to rest the merits of 
its cause on the controversial ability 
of its adyocates over its opponents. 
We scarcely know whether vanity, or 
bad taste, or false religion, is the 
most conspicuous in the following 
passage, which occurs under this 
head :— 

* In such cases (cases in which Dr. -B, 
claims the benefit of misrepresentation) I 
have always offered to meet the Protestant 
Clergyman in the presence of the convert, 
that the latter might see whether the same 
assertions would be made before me that 
were made before him, and that he might 
fairly decide for himself. In no one in- 
stance has my offer been accepted, though 
every advantage, but that of truth, lay on 
the other side, Dr. Moysey knows that I 
have made himself this offer, and that he 
has suffered his parishioners to become 
Cathohes rather than accept it, I am 
ready to make him the same offer still, with 
respect to any convert he may choose to 
select,” 

This is all very well adapted for 
those whose faith would be shaken 
if the faliibility of their Priest was 
demonstrated.; and therefore comes 
very seasonably from the mouth of 
Dr. Baines ; especially when followed 
up, as it is, by a pathetic display of 
the sufferings held forth in prospect 
to the convert ; which Dr. B. knows 
are not without their effect on the 
mind of the religionist, and especially 
where the object of attack is of 
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the more susceptible sex—the class, 
among which we rather think his 
conquests have been most extensive. 

Dr. B. goes on to shew, that he is 
no believer in the infallibility of the 
Pope—a point on which also the 
Archdeacon of Bath had touched in 
his charge; adding, that among other 
abominations, it was studiously kept 
out of sight. He is very angry at 
this doctrine being again imputed to 
his Communion, notwithstanding his 
personal disclaimer of it in his for- 
mer pamphlets; and says, more- 
over, that it is-absurd to talk of 
his Church concealing her doctrines, 
when they are “ known in every 
country of the world, and public as 
the sun at mid-day.” Now, this is 
precisely the case—but why, then, 
do we ask, does Dr. B. take such 
pains to conceal them—why does he 
adopt his reservations and extenua- 
tions, when the corrupt doctrines 
and practices of his Church are 
known in every country of the world, 
and public as the sun at mid-day? 
And why is not Cardinal Bellarmine 
as good authority as Bishop Baines, 
respecting the infallibility of the 
Pope? 

We now come to the defence set 
up by Dr. B. of the doctrine of Tran- 
substantiation. As usual with him, 
he is here occupied in approximat- 
ing the corporal presence asserted 
by the Roman Catholic Charch, to 
the real presence, as maintained by 
the Church of England. A hardy 
undertaking indeed, and which no- 
thing but the most compromising 
casuistry could have dictated or 
enabled any man to go through. 
For only let us recollect for a mo- 
ment that ocean of blood which, at 
the time of the Reformation, flowed 
between the dissentients on this sin- 
gle article of Theology.—Would 
Cranmer, Latimer, and Ridley, have 
died maintaining a doctrine* which 
differed in no material point from 





* The title of Capernaites, by which 
Cranmer, in some passages of his writings, 
designates the Papists of his day, sufficient- 
ly shews in what sense the Papists held the 
notion of the corporal presence, 
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that held by their murderous oppo- 
nents? Oh what a pacificator then 
would Dr. Baines have been in such 
times! Had he been the Cardinal 
Pole of those days, how much need- 
less bloodshed might have been 
saved, and how much guilt from the 
advocates of Popery! What a pa- 
nacea would his metaphysics have 
proved ! 

But let us examine his doctrine. 
He knows that our Church, while 
it rejects the gross and impossible 
notion of a natural or carnal pre- 
sence in the Sacrament, yet teachesa 
spiritual presence. It is by the me- 
dium, then,-of the term spiritually 
present, that Dr. Baines endeavours 
to establish an agreement between 
our doctrines and his, The ambi- 
guity of the expression is the ve- 
hicle of all the cumbrous sophistry 
which he employs on the subject. 
Now, not to dwell upon the falsehood 
of the assertion, that the Church of 
Rome holds only a spiritual pre- 
sence *, it is quite sufficient to ad- 
vert to the essential difference of our 
doctrine, which is, that Christ is 
really present in the heart of the 
faithful receiver, and not in the bread 
and wine in any sense whatever. 
These we hold to be only tokens 
or signs upon which he has ordained 
his blessing to descend, when they 
are used in commemoration of him, - 
so that they present him to us ina real 
and effectual manner, though not by 
any intrinsic virtue communicated to 
themselves, 

According to our view, they shew 
the Lord’s death, they do not con- 
vey it substantially. This distine- 
tion is very concisely expressed by 
Cranmer, who, it will be remem- 
bered, had once been a firm sup- 
porter of Transubstantiation, and 
did not renounce the doctrine, we 
may be sure, without seeing a wide 
difference between the Papal and 
Reformed doctrine. His words, as 





* It was the chief point of dispute at 
the Convocation in Oxford, at which the 
three illustrious martyrs were summoned 
to answer for themselves before their con- 
demnation. 
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preserved in a note-book written by 
his own hand, De re Sacramentaria, 
are: ‘Christum Papiste statuunt 
in pane, nos in homine comedente af 01 
Dr. Baines’s commentary, accord- 
ingly, on our 28th Article, and that 
part of the Catechism which treats 
of the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper, is most absurd and falla- 
cious. The words “ verily and in- 
deed,” assert nothing more than 
that Christ is most truly present in 
the Lord’s Supper—that.is, in the 
whole Sacrament, and not in any 
one part of it, as for instance, iu 
the outward sign alone of the bread 
and wine, but in the two parts con- 
jointly which constitute the Sacra- 
ment,—the outward and visible sign 
of the bread and wine, and the in- 
ward spiritual grace of the body 
and blood of Christ. No one, there- 
fore, who takes the Catechism of 
our Church as his guide to the right 
understanding of the Real Presence, 
can ever deviate into the absurdity 
of Transubstantiation ; for this doc- 
trine of Transubstautiation places 
the virtue of the Sacrament in one 
part of it only ; namely, in the bread 
and wine alone; which our Cate- 
chism will not permit us to do. 

All his reasoning therefore about 
substance, and external and internal 
properties, may be useful to explain 
away a palpable error of his own 
Church, but has nothing to do with 
us. We do not regard the Sacra- 
ment as a material object, and there- 
fore no subtlety of reasoning derived 
from the nature of natural objects 
applies to our case. When directed 
to us, it is a complete petitio prin- 
cipii—it assumes the point to be 
proved—namely, that we consider 
the virtue of the Sacrament to re- 
side in the bread and wine. 

But those who believe a change 
of substance, must resort to some 
explanation, which shail save them 
from a contradiction, in saying that 
a material object is what it is, and 
yet is not. Hence it is, that we hear 
the language of metaphysics intro- 





* See Strype’s Memorials of Cranmer, 
p- 377. 8vo. Vol, i. 
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duced; and hence it is that the 
word substance has been artfully 
substituted for “ the natural body 
of Christ.” By the use of this term 
Dr. B. is enabled to make his tran- 
sition to a “ spiritualized body,”— 
which rids him of a good deal of 
difficulty—but still he has to recon- 
cile the unconformable appearance 
of the sacramental species with the 
real change, which he asserts has 
taken place, after consecration, into 
this spiritualized nature of the Re- 
deemer. And how does he effect 
this? He argues from our igno. 
rance of the nature of substance 
independently of its apparent qua- 
lities, that a body may exist, (for 
aught we know) without its usual 
properties, and vice versd, the usual 
properties without their proper sub- 
stance ; and thus, that the sacramen- 
tal species may preserve their sen- 
sible properties while the substance 
of them, which is the subject of these 
properties, is absent; and on the 
other hand, that the sensible pro- 
perties belonging to the body of 
Christ may be absent while the body 
itself, which is the subject of them, 
is present, But our ignorance of 
the nature of substance indepen- 
dently of the qualities belonging to 
it, ought to have led him to an op- 
posite conclusion—for if we know 
uothing of substance but from its 
qualities, we can only argue about 
it from those qualities, inferring the 
existence of the same substance 
where ‘the same qualities are ob- 
servable, and its absence in like 
manger where the usual qualities 
are absent. But if we even give 
him all the {benefit of the inference 
which he has drawn, it will not serve 
his purpose ; for it will not authorize 
him to transfer the properties which 
are always conjoined with one sub- 
ject to another of a different na- 
ture; which he must do in order 
to verify the doctrine of Transub- 
stantiation. 

And after all, this Popish Bishop 
has the effrontery to call this chi- 
canery “a plain simple statement 
of the doctrine of his Church, as 
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understood and believed by the 
whole Catholic world.” 

It is not to be wondered then, 
that he justifies afterwards the La- 
treia which the Council of ‘Trent en- 
joins to be paid to the Sacrament, 
and which the Archdeacon had very 
justly urged, as a proof of idolatry, 
against Roman Catholics. The very 
case supposed by Dr. B., is a confir- 
mation of the-charge. For if it is 
possible, through the forgetfulness of 
the priest in not consecrating, that 
the congregation may be bowing 
down before mere bread and wine, 
what is this but practical idolatry, 
chargeable on the Church itself*, 
which prescribes to its members so 
to adore the sacramental species ; 
though the individuals themselves, 
in their ignorance, may be free from 
blame. “The blind man in the Scrip- 
ture, to whom Dr, B. alludes, would 
certainly not have been guilty him- 
self of idolatry in worshipping St. 
Peter by mistake, instead of Christ: 
but the guilty individuals would 
have been, any persons who might 
have misled him to return thanks to 
St. Peter instead of his real Saviour. 
Far be it from us, indeed, to apply 
to the Roman Catholics individu- 
ally, the grievous charges which be- 
long to them as aChurch. In their 
communion, as well as in every 
other, there are doubtless many in- 
dividuals of a distinguished piety 
and virtue, and who would do ho- 
nour to a more enlightened system 
of faith and worship. 

The remainder of “ the Remon- 
strance” is chiefly devoted to the 
expression of the author's contempt 
of the Church of England, and _.ex- 





* A quotation is adduced here by Dr. 
B, from Jeremy Taylor, from which an 
unlearned reader would be apt to fancy 
that Jeremy Taylor favoured the doctrine 
of Transubstantiation—the following words 
being carefully excluded from the passage. 
“If their confidence and fanciful opinion 
have engaged them upon so great a mis- 
take, (as without doubt they have) yet the 
will,” &c, Vol, 8. p. 224, 
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ultations at the present prosperity 
of the Roman Catholic body. The 
following passage, in which this 
Bishop of a foreign Religion endea- 
vours to inflame the zeal of the Dis- 
senters against that Established 
Church to which they, as well as the 
members of our own Communion, 
are deeply indebted on every ac. 
count, cannot be too severely repro- 
bated. 


 T need not, I am sure,-tell the Dis- 
senters to look at the toleration of Catho- 
lic France, or to find in the world a Ca- 
tholic country where a small minority, as 
in England, exclude from civil privileges, 
on the score of religious opinion, the great 
majority of the nation, Ineed not re- 
mind the Dissenters that if they or we do 
not still smart under all the rigour of the 
most barbarous penal code that ever dis- 
graced a Christian country, it is because 
the Church of England has not been able 
to prevent its partial repeal. I need not 
remind them that to our degradation alone 
does she owe her greatness, and that she 
has no hopes of a continuance of her pros- 
perity but in the continuance of our mis- 
fortunes. When did the Church of Eng- 
land grant to the Catholics or the Dissen- 
ters one willing boon! When did the 
Government grant such boon, and the 
Church of England not cry out that her 
existence was endangered.” 


Is this the person then to com- 
plain of insult and aggression on his 
Church ?—But we thank him for 
thus twisting the hay round his 
horn, and making known to the 
world what he is, by some conspi- 
cuous mark, Any person, indeed, 
who will only take the trouble to 
unfold the envelopes in which his 
metaphysical Theology is wrapped 
from head to foot, will see defor- 
mity enough to disgust him :—but 
all will not take this trouble,—and 
therefore we are glad that he has 
afforded the generality some more 
palpable criterion of himself. He 
stands confessed a worthy son of 
his mother, the Church of Rome. 


Crudelis mater magis, an puer improbus 
ille 

Improbus ille puer, crodelis tu quogue 
mater. 


48 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


ACCOUNT OF A SUNDAY SCHOOL AT 
BOLTON LE MOOR. 


To the Editor of the Christian 
Remembrancer. 


SiR, 
OnE of those delightful occasions 
for travelling, in which business and 
pleasure are united in the fairest 
proportions, brought me a short 
time since to Bolton Le Moor, a 
town situate in the great manufac- 
turing district of Lancashire, and 
containing, with its neighbourhood, 
at least 30,000 souls. To some per- 
sons the sight of millions of men 
employed in laboriously increasing 
the commercial wealth of our fa- 
voured land, is productive of infinite 
gratification, The mechanical in- 
genuity, every where displayed, 
gives them high ideas of the power 
of the human mind ; the industry and 


activity that prevail, seem, in their 
view, to have no other end than that 
of providing for the comfort of so- 
ciety :—as if no nation could be 
unhappy, whilst arts, manufactures, 
and commerce, pour wealth into the 


coffers of the merchant. The com- 
mercial prosperity of England is a 
glorious theme for the statesman’s 
oratory, and so long as we take 
wide superficial views of things, we 
may join with him in exultation. 
The detail, however, of the means 
by which this prosperity is main- 
tained, is of far different character, 
and I am persuaded that no one 
who believes that religion and virtue 
are the only sure af solid founda- 
tion on which national as well as in- 
dividual happiness rests, can con- 
template the population of a manu- 
facturing district without sorrow. 
Mr. Malthus, years since, threat- 
ened us with the prospect of famine, 
and alarmed us by the fearful com- 
parison, of the arithmetical progres- 
sion of means of subsistence, with 


the geometrical progression of po- 
pulation. The Rev.Gentleman could 
not now do better service to his 
country than by turning his attention 
to calculate the extent of the spi. 
ritual famine which the want of 
Churches proportionate to the po. 
pulation is daily producing. A 
widely-peopled manufacturing dis- 
trict is a sort of moral desert, where 
the souls of men pine away for want 
of religious instruction, whilst their 
bodies are pampered by prosperity 
to riot and excess, 

With these feelings, Mr. Editor, 
I approached Bolton Le Moor, You 
will imagine the real joy I felt at 
finding a Sunday School which is 
in a flourishing state of religion 
amongst that portion of the popula- 
tion: it was something that cheered 
my spirits, and gave me reason to 
believe more fully, that the presence 
of evil always tends powerfully to 
the promotion of good. 

It was my good fortune to pass a 
Sunday at Bolton when the present 
Bishop of Chester was there, and 
to hear his Lordship preach a véry 
edifying discourse to one of the 
fullest congregations I ever beheld. 
The singing in the parish Church is 
more devotional than any I have 
heard, the whole congregation join- 
ing with one heart and voice in sing- 
ing praises to God. Much of this 
good order is to be attributed to 
the effect of a Sunday School, which 
has been established some years, 
and contains no less a number than 
1300 scholars. To this school, the 
Vicar * and his amiable lady pay 
no common attention. The scholars 
assemble on Sunday morning at 
nine, and continue to be instructed 
till the Church service begins; they 





* The Rev. Mr. Slade, Prebendary of 
Chester, Author of the Annotations on the 
Epistles, Ep, 
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meet again before the afternoon 
service, and afterwards they return 
to the school to sing their evening 
psalm and say their evening prayer 
before they are dismissed, The 
business of the school opens and 
ends with the singing of an hymn and 
appropriate prayers. The school- 
house is a large building, containing 
au upper and a lower room, each 90 
feet long by 30; the upper room is 
used by the girls, the lower by the 
boys. I could not but admire an 
ingenious contrivance whereby the 
two schools are enabled to juin in 
the same psalmody and prayer,— 
the floor of the upper room being 
made to open in the centre for so 
considerable a space as to admit of 
the organ in the upper room being 
heard by the boys below, and the 
voice of the Vicar reading the prayer 


at this opening is heard with the’ 


greatest ease, at the further extre- 
mity of the lower as well as of the 
upper room. The school-house was 
erected by subscription six or seven 
years since ; the whole expence of 
instructing these 1300 persons is 
defrayed by a collection at the 
Church door once a year; for here 
all the teachers are gratuitous ; se- 
veral ladies have each a class, many 
of the mechanics contribute their 
leisure hours on a Sunday to take 
charge of the boys; the young wo- 
men who compose the elder class, 
which is under the Vicar’s especial 
instruction, have also classes under 
them. If my information was cor- 
rect, there are 24 classes in each 
school, The children love the 
school, and the strongest attach- 
ment exists between them and their 
teachers. As a proof of the desire 
which prevails to belong to it, I 
saw at least twenty children, who 
were permitted to come to the school 
and wait by themselves, as candi- 
dates for admission when vacancies 
should occur. Every young person 
in the school pays one penny a 
week to a sick fund, out of which 
those who are sick receive each four 
shillings a week. So admirably 
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does this plan succeed, that the 
school fund has now considerably 
more than 300/. in hand. 

Schools of this description cannot 
indeed be formed in a day, but why 
should not zeal tempered by judg. 
ment, be able to effect the estab. 
lishment of them in every place 
where the population is numerous? 
What has been done by the worthy 
Vicar of Bolton, might be, and ought 
to be done universally, and instead 
of our National Schools training up, 
as experience now proves, children 
for Dissenters to enlist under their 
banners, we should have places 
where the youth might continue to 
be religiously instructed during the 
most eventful period of his age, and 
the young female be preserved from 
those dangers which, in the lower 
orders of society, accompany a sab- 
bath mis-spent. The Sabbath school 
is the great engine now employed by 
the Dissenters to attach the poor 
to themselves—tet the Church look 
well to this—the poor are willing to 
send their children whilst very 
young to the National School, but 
the early period at which they re- 
move them has always been a cause 
of deep regret to the promoters of 
those pious institutions. The only 
remedy for this evil, and therefore 
the only means whereby the Church 
may reap the harvest which she her- 
self has sown, will be found in the 
universal establishment of Sunday 
schools, both for the young children 
and also for the youth. 

Great designs cannot be accom- 
plished in a few days or years; but 
I trust that, ere many more years 
pass, we shall see some great at- 
tempt made by the Nation not only 
to supply the want of Churches, but 
also to complete, by Catechetical 
Sunday Schools, what is manifestly 
deficient in our National System of 
Religious Education. 


I remain, with much respect, 
Yours, 
Cc. D. 


October, 1824. 
4s 2 
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LETTER TO THE BISHOP OF LICH, 
FIELD AND COVENTRY, ON THE 
COVENTRY AUXILIARY BIBLE SO- 

» CIETY. 


THE following letter addressed to 
the Bishop of Lichfield and Coven- 
try-on the subject of an Auxiliary Bi- 
ble Society at the latter place, ap- 
peared in the Coventry Mercury of 
October ist, 1824. It is written 
with so much good sense and such 
force of appeal, and at the same 
time so temperately and respectfully, 
that we consider it amply worthy of 
re-publication. 


“To the Lord Bishop of Lichfield 
and Coventry*. 


“My Lorp, 

“ HavinG received a letter from the Mi- 
nute Secretary of the ‘Coventry Auxiliary 
Bible Society,’ requesting my attendance 
at their second Anniversary, at which, it is 
stated, that your Lordship intends to pre- 
side, I cannot omit the opportunity of 
calling your Lordship’s serious attention 
to a few circumstances, connected with 
the locality of this Society, with which, it 
is probable, your Lordship may not, at pre- 
sent, be acquainted. 

“I feel most fully convinced that in 
this, and every other undertaking, the 
only bias of your Lordship’s mind is, to do 
good, and more especially to do so in the 

ond of peace and brotherly kindness ; and 
that if it could be made manifest, that any 
contemplated action of your Lordship was 
likely to disturb the unanimity of your 
Clergy and sow discord and confusion 
where peace and harmony have hitherto 
prevailed, that it would be the first impulse 
of your Lordship’s mind, to check the ha- 
zardous proceeding, and to withdraw your 
countenance from an institution, which 
bears the imputation of not being support- 
ed by:the Laity and Clergy of the Church 
of England.—That this is the case with the 
* Coventry Auxiliary Bible Society,’ is well 
known to its City and neighbourhood, and 
indeed, it would be an assertion not likely 
to be confuted, if it were to be said, that, 
with very few exceptions, all the Church 
Clergy and Laity within the Archdeaconry 





* “ This letter was in the first instance, 
addressed privately to the Bishop ; but as 
this manner of proceeding might be ima- 
gined by some clandestine and unfair, the 
writer has thought proper to publish it, 
disclaiming, at the same time, any intention 
of a controversial nature.” 
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of Coventry, are firm and decided oppo- 
sers to some of the principles.and many 
of the practices of ‘ the British aud Foreign 
Bible Society.’ We need not, my Lord, 
go further than the minutes of the Auxiliary 
Society to prove this important fact ; in 
which it will be found (unless I have been 
wilfully misinformed) that in all their meet- 
ings, and amongst all their Subscribers, 
there are only three or four Incumbents 
and three or four Curates, resident within 
the Archdeaconry, and of these only one re- 
siding in Coventry and its Connty, who have 
given this Society their support and coun- 
tenance. As a further illustration of this 
point, permit me, my Lord, to call your 
Lordship’s notice to the names of those 
gentlemen, who have consented to become 
the Vice-presidents of the Society; and 
from the wide range which has necessarily 
been taken to fill up these honorary offices, 
it must be evident to your Lordship, that 
it is neither the wish nor the inclination of 
the Church Residents in Coventry and its 
vicinity, to allow their names to be pub- 
lished as a sanction to this Institution. Not 
one of the Vice-presidents, with the excep- 
tion of the Worshipful the Mayor of Coven- 
try, who is a Dissenter, is resident in Co- 
ventry, nor even in its neighbourhood. 
And that your Lordship may not think that 
this is merely a bare and loose assertion, 
the following are the distances from Co- 
ventry, at which each of the Vice-presi- 
dents respectively resides. Sir Gray Skip- 
with, Bart. 18 miles, and out of the Dio- 
cese ; Joseph Butterworth, Esq. tn Lon- 
don ; Frances Lawley, Esq. 20 mi/es ; Rich- 
ard Spooner, Esq. 20 miles ; Sir Robert 
Peel, Bart, 20 miles ; Edward Ellice, Esq. 
in Londm ; Abraham Caldicott, Esq, 12 
miles ; and William Reader, Esq. in Lon- 
don. And if a still further proof be wanting 
that the principles of this Society are not 
congenial to those of the Church inhabit- 
ants of Coventry, it may be stated that even 
its best supporters were doubtful, at the 
time of its commencement, whether such 
an establishment would be consistent with 
true policy; for the present Minute Secre- 
tary candidly allowed, at a Mecting held 
for the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, ‘ that the Establishment in Co- 
ventry of an Auxiliary Bible Society was 
against his wishés ; that he had done every 
thing in his power to prevent it, and that 
he had been the principal cause, why it had 
been so long delayed.’ 

“Thus far, my Lord, as to the wishes 
and opinions of your Clergy and the Church 
Laity of this neighbourhood, allow me now 
to offer a few remarks as to the necessity 
of such an Institution here. This undoubt- 
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edly, is asubject of deep and conscientious 
interest to all; but, my Lord, that interest 
will be increased or diminshed according to 
the local circumstances in which it is placed. 
It is humbly presumed, by those who live 
upon the spot, that an Auxiliary Bible So- 
ciety is not wanted amongst Churchmen in 
Coventry. A branch of that ancient and 
excellent Society, ‘ the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, has long 
been established within the City; and al- 
though it may not, perhaps, be flourishing 
in all that luxuriance which an Institution 
of such a nature might reasonably be sup- 
posed to do, still, my Lord, it is carried on 
with such zeal and spirit, by those who 
have undertaken its management, as to 
render unnecessary the local establishment 
of any other Society of a similar nature, A 
large Deposit of Bibles, Prayer Books, 
and other religious books for the use of the 
poor, has likewise been opened in the City 
of Coventry, and in nearly all the surreund- 
ing villages; and it is a fact which cannot 
be controverted, that any poor man may, on 
application at any of these deposits, pur- 
chase a Bible even ata lower rate than 
what the Auxiliary Bible Society has yet 
ventured to publish.—Why thea, my Lord, 
let me respectfully ask you, are we to have 
this new Institution forced upon us? Why 
are we to be made subject to those med- 
dling parochial interferences, which have 
usually attended the establishment of an 
Auxiliary Bible Society, and which have 
invariably produced a strife and discord? 
Why are we to have our hands crippled by 
a Society, which, as being chiefly supported 
and directed by dissenters, must be un- 
favourable to the principles of the Church, 
though, not hostile perhaps , from political 
motives, to her establishment? Why are 
persons, however respectable they may be, 
who do not live amongst us, and cannot 
therefore be personally interested in us; 
who partake not in the labours which the 
establishment of the original Institution has 
occasioned ; who, from their distance, are 


under no responsibility for. the defects of 


local practices, and who would not be suf- 
ferers by any unhappy divisions, which 
these practices might engender ; why are 
they to step forward and open in our City, 
an Institution as discordant ta our princi- 
ples, as it is to our wishes? Why, my 
Lord, should these things be, when all the 
objects of this new Society are, or may be, 
amply effected by a branch of that venera- 
ble Society, which your Lordship has so 
justly pronounced to be the preferable of the 
two? If, my Lord, there were no Institu- 
tion of this nature in Coventry ? if we were 
slumbering at our posts and luke-warm in 
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our feelings, then would there be a reason 
for stimulating us to action, by opposition : 
but where it is found that we have already 
struggled with many difficulties, and insome 
measure overcome them; and that we 
are unanimous in the desire and mode of 
accomplishing this good end, surely it 
riust tend only to paralyze onr efforts when 
another Institution professing to be of 
simultaneous principles is offered to the 
public, as supported and protected by the 
highest ecclesiastical authority. I know, 
my Lord, that it has been repeatedly said 
that opposition is, not intended: but, my 
Lord, whether intended or not, if the In- 
stitution of this Society. operates as such 
upon the feelings of the many, such must 
be its evil consequences. And that this will 
be the case at Coventry, we have the 
strongest reason to fear, inasmuch as on the 
first day of the Meeting of the Auxiliary 
Bible Society at Coventry, one of the very 
few Clergymen of the Archdeaconry, who' 
attended at that Meeting, withdrew his 
name from the List of Subscribers to the 
District National Scliool Society ; a Society 
in the strictest union with the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge; and 
others have also, since that period, with- 
drawn their usual attendance and support, 
and by the last Report it appears that the 
Society is sixty pounds in debt to their 
Treasurer. What then, my Lord, may we 
reasonably expect, when the Auxiliary Bi- 
ble Society is sanctioned by your Lord- 
ship’s extensive influence? It is true, the 
Coventry Auxiliary Bible Society has not 
been supported hitherto by the Clergy and 
Laity of the Church of England; and for 
the sake of consistency and independent 
principle, it is presumed and hoped that 
their conduct will remain unchanged : but, 
my Lord, patronage may bias the ambiti- 
ous, and authority may influence the hum- 
ble, and those who have remained steady 
to their principles, but enfeebled by their 
exertions, may be overwhelmed, if not 
crushed, in that vortex of popular and dan- 
gerous impulse, which new schemes and 
new Institutions so generally produce. 
“In offering these observations, be as- 
sured, my Lord, that a sense of duty alone 
has influenced my conduct. From the 
very recent translation of your Lordship to 
this Diocese, I conceived it might be pos- 
sible, that your Lordship was unacquainted 
with the general feelings of your Clergy on 
this subject ; and when I saw your Lord- 
ship’s name publicly announced as the Pre- 
sident of the Coventry Auxiliary Bible So- 
ciety’s intended Meeting, I felt myself im- 
periouslycalled upon to make known to your 
Lordship the sentiments, which in this neigh- 
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bourhood so universally prevail. I have 
studiously avoided all remarks upon the 
leading principles of the Bible Society, 
fearing lest I might give offence to your 
Lordship, and I beg your Lordship to con- 
sider whatever I have said in this letter, as 
relating solely to the policy of supporting 
an Auxiliary Bible Society in the City of 
Coventry and its neighbourhood. Permit 
me however, my Lord, in conclusion, to 
make one other apology, for presuming to 
offer these observations to your Lordship’s 
notice. As an individual expressly invited 
to attend the Meeting, I conceived it 
would be a want of personal respect to your 
Lordship, if I were to remain absent with- 
out assigning my reasons for doing so; and 
as I cannot, after the deepest reflection, 
give my consent to the principles and 
practices of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, I have considered it more respect- 
ful to your Lordship, and, at the same 
time, it is more consonant to my own feel- 
ings, to stay away from the Meeting alto- 
gether, rather than to disturb the harmony 
and unanimity of the Meeting, in the pre- 
sence of my spiritual superior. 
‘¢ T have the honour to be, my Lord, 
“ Your Lordship’s 
“ faithful and obedient Servant, 


“THOS. C. ADAMS. 
“ Ansty, Sept. 27th, 1824.” 
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To the Editor of the Christian 
Remembrancer. 


Mr. EDITOR, 


IN arecent Number of the St. James's 
Evening Post, amongst the abomina- 
tions of the day which the Editor 
records, for the purpose of shewing 
to what audacious excesses fanati- 
cism is hurrying its infatuated vota- 
ries, mention is made of a claim re- 
cently set up by the teachers amongst 
the Bryanites, a description of Ran- 
ters composed of the very dregs of our 
population, “ of seeing into the future 
world and ascertaining the lot of the 
inmates thereof.”” It is indeed to be 
exceedingly deplored that preten- 
sions so blasphemous should be 
either promulged or for one moment 
listened to by any class of human 
beings, even the most abject and 
depraved—but will it be credited, 
1 


Account of a Funeral Sermon in Norfolk. 
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and is it to be endured, that the pul- 
pits of the Church of England are 
to be desecrated to the diffusion of 
such audacities, and her ministry 
degraded by such a prostitution of 
its authority? Yet that these insults 
and injuries are actually offered to 
her by one who eats her bread and 
bears her commission, and that she 
is thus made amenable to God for no 
ordinary trespass against Him, the 
following profane extravaganza will 
demonstrate :—It is a part of the ex- 
perience ‘‘ of the beloved wife of 
Mr. John Reeve, of the parish of 
North Creake, in the county of Nor- 
folk, who fell asleep in Jesus, on 
the evening of Sunday, July the 27th, 
1823,” and is detailed in-a Ser. 
mon preached ‘‘ by William Upjohn, 
M.A. Vicar of Field Dawling and 
of Binham, and Chaplain to the 
Rt. Hon. Earl Beauchamp,” and is 
to the following effect :— 


“ About seven weeks before her end, 
being in great pain, and believing herself 
at the point of death, she offered up praises 
and thanksgivings to God for the many 
mercies he had graciously vouchsafed to 
her, especially that she could see her sal- 
vation sure, through the death and inter- 
cession of Jesus: confessing that in her- 
self she was vile, but that through His 
righteousness she was purified, and made 
meet to participate an inheritance with 
Jesus in heaven. Her prayers for those 
that were near and dear to her were ear- 
nest, constant, and simple; they savoured 
of the beautifal style of the Scriptures, 
Indeed her mind was raised above every 
earthly thing. To this a delirium or rathera 
waking dream of six-and-thirty hours conti- 
nuance succeeded ; during which, her mind 
seems to have been like that of St. Paul, 
when he was carried up into the third hea 
ven, and she was favoured with something 
like what Ezekiel saw, when he beheld the 
Cherubic figure, an account of which, he 
gives in the tenth chapter of his prophe- 
cies, She fancied she saw a wheel of fire 
in constant motion, on which all that die 
are tried, and over which she herself had 
to pass, and that she might be encouraged, 
she saw one of God’s children, whom she 
thought she knew, pass over the wheel, and 
dreadfutiy broken upon it, but finally made 
triumphant. She was herself then cast 
on the whee], endured the same suffering 
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and experienced. the same triumph. She 
afterwards said, she had not the least doubt 
or fear while the vision passed before her, 
but found her faith strengthened with the 
trial; and saw the dear Redeemer gra- 
ciously looking upon her, encouraging her 
to keep her eye stedfastly fixed on Him, 
assuring her that he would bear her into his 
heavenly kingdom. After the trial she 
heard the music of heaven, and_was after- 
wards received into the joy of her Lord. 
During this vision she saw several persons 
whom shew knew, and named after it was 
over, as the blessed inhabitants of the king- 
dom of heaven. But she saw one tried on 
the wheel, whom she also knew, but would 
not name, for it was the trial of an unbe- 
liever, who was cast into hell, When 
she recovered from this delirium, her frame 
of mind was most heavenly: she seemed to 
enjoy the blessedness of the heavenly world, 
and her very appearance was super-human. 
She began by pointing upwards, and say- 
ing, ‘ [tis all glory, glory; God is indeed 
a God of mercy, since that it was by grace 
and mercy alone that either she or any one 
else, was saved,’ ” 

It does not appear in which of 
the above parishes the Sermon was 
preached, but Mr. Upjohn is not 
content with this limited diffusion, 
for he has printed it under the title 
of “* The Voice of Truth,’ and in an 
address-to the reader has the confi- 
dence to say, that “ he has looked 
over it, and finds nothing which he 
thinks necessary to retract or alter.” 
Though not published, it is lent 
about from hand to hand, and has 
thus obtained considerable publi- 
city; and is the subject of much 
conversation in the neighbourhood. 
The very introduction of the wild 
wanderings of a delirious female into 
a discourse from the pulpit, is of 
itself no light offence ; but the air 
of sanctity given to the narrative 
throughout, and especially the pa- 
ralleling those ravings with the rap- 
ture of St. Paul and the Visions of 
Ezekiel, is surely such an outrage 
upon religion as ought not to pass 
without calling down a censure upon 
the delinquent, and without exacting 
from him a public apology and a 
public recantation. 

Yours, &c. 
EUSEBIUs, 
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ON FANATICAL CONSTRUCTION OF 
THE SCRIPTURE PROPHECIES. 


To the Editor of the Christian 


Remembrancer. 


MR. EDITOR, 
Ir will be interesting to those 
amongst your readers who are curi- 
ous in occult theology to be inform- 
ed that the apparatus of this depart- 
ment of the Science has lately been 
enriched by the discovery of a new 
method of prophetical interpreta- 
tion. Hitherto the literal and the 
Jjigurative were the only methods by 
which the meaning of prophecy was 
elicited, There is now added to 
these what may most aptly be de- 
signated the financial method, from 
its ‘highly useful tendency,” as ex- 
plained by an adept in the mystery, 
**to reconcile the apparently con- 
flicting claims” of the different men- 
dicant Societies “in their appeals 
to the generosity of the Christian 
public :”—an example will better in- 
doctrinate your readers than many 
pages of explanation, and itis fur- 
nished by an CEdipus of no ordinary 
excogitative powers, in the Jewish 
Expositor of Feb. 1811. pp. 51—53. 

It there appears that Mr. Faber, 
who had been animating the Jew- 
Missionary Society with the favour- 
able aspect of the prophecies to. 
wards it, had placed the Gentile 
Missionaries in the rear of the grand 
army, and had very peremptorily pro- 
nounced that they ‘will never ef- 
fect any thing upon a grand scale 
previously to the general conversion 
of the Jews.” This prophetic dic- 
tum, in full coincidence with the 
occasion which it immediately re- 
spected, was obviously in the same 
degree of opposition to the other 
kindred occasions with which the 
celebrated commentator had short. 
sightedly contrasted it; and as di- 
rectly impeached the veracity of the 
large assemblage of prophets who 
had spoken on them: as Micaiah did 
the four hundred whom Ahab kept 
in reserve to prophecy as he required. 

Nothing could be more inexpe- 
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dient than those reprisals in pro- 
phecy, nor more desirable than. to 
harmonize the conflicting spirits, 
without compromising eredit on 
either side, which is accordingly 
undertaken and exquisitely accum- 
plished in the following manner. 

“That the general conversion of 
the heathen is not to be looked foras 
the result of the labours of gentile 
Missions,” is affirmed ; but then it is 
maintained, on the other hand, that 
the special and definite work of that 
final preaching of the Gospel which 
is to be for a witness unto ail na- 
tions, predicted by our Lord, Matt. 
xxiv. 14, and also prefigured by the 
flight of the Apocalyptic Angel, 
Ch, xiv. 6, 7, seems evidently as- 
signed to the “ Gentile Churches :” 
—‘ indeed with stricter propriety 
might be said to be actually effect- 
ing before our eyes by the instru- 
mentalities of the Bible. and Mis- 
sionary Societies of the Gentile 
Churches” (i. e.) by the mixed mul- 
titude of all denominations com- 
bined in those Societies. 

Such is the Eirenicon,—“ The im- 
portant practical corollary” is this 
‘that all the most strenuous efforts 
of the Gentile Missionary Societies 
for the conversion of the heathen 
are necessary for, and subordinate to, 
the great cause which the advocates 
-of the Jews have so much at heart ;” 
whilst, “on the other hand, the suc- 
cess of the Jewish Missionary So- 
cieties for the conversion of that 
people is closely and indisputably 
connected with the general conver- 
sion of the heathen; and therefore, 
that the friends of Jewish, and the 
promoters of heathen Missions, so 
far from looking askance upon each 
other, as if there were any mutual 
interference between theirrespective 
objects, ought with the most ardent 
spirit of Christian charity to en- 
deavour to strengthen one another’s 
hands, remembering that the success 
of either is indisputably connected 
with the triumph of both.” 

All this it must be confessed is as 
the dextrous reconciler aptly desig- 
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nates it, “highly useful’ with re. 
ference to “appeals to the genero. 
sity of the Christiana public”—that 
is to say profoundly financial, But 
can the Christian public forget, how 
many tmpostures the Christian world 
hath been deluded with for filthy 
lucre’s sake? Can they forget the 
prophesyings from 1640 downwards, 
respecting the downfall of Anti- 
christ, and the seating of Christ upon 
his throne? Can they forget that 
the religious demagogues of that day 
affirmed, “that God was then pour- 
ing out his vials upon Antichrist and 
the throne of the beast,” and that 
they were his instruments in execu- 
ting these judgments, and that a 
glorious result would ensue, with as 
much confidence as those who are 
now interpreting prophecy issue si- 
milar interpretations? And can they 
forget what that result was ?—that 
by amusing the people with the sud- 
den and certain expectation of this 
Antichrist’s ruin, they kept them ina 
posture for sedition ; and that after 
“all the horrible outrages, committed 
to no purpose, but the dishonour of 
God, the scandal of mankind, and 
the reproach of our Christian pro- 
fession, they were at length brought 
to the confession, that they were mis. 
taken, and pow “began to think, 
that the Church (the woman they 
fancied to be all this while in tra. 
vail with designs of their own be- 
getting) had not yet gone her full 
time,” nay threatened an abortive re. 
formation, which are Mr. Arrow- 
smith’s own words.—Sermon before 
the Commons, entitled, “ Great 
wonder in Heaven,’’ preached Jan. 
27, 1646-7. 

The ill consequences of all. this 
may be learnt even from Mr. Cala- 
my, aman as deeply implicated in the 
guilt aforesaid as any of the whole 
fraternity, who declared publicly in 
a Sermon after the Restoration, that 
the prescribing times ‘and seasons is 
the way to make men Atheists ; for 
when those seasons are come and 
disappointments ensue, a general 
disbelief in the Christian Ministry 
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is the necessary result. The times 
immediately succeeding the Usurpa- 
tion afforded ample proof of this, 
for no times were so remarkable for 
infidelity. 
Your obedient Servant 
ANTI-FANATICUS. 


DILAPIDATIONS, 


To the Editor of the Christian 
Remembrancer. 


Sik, 
I wAs much gratified by finding in 
your last Number that your atten- 
tion has been Called to the very im- 
portant subject of ‘“ Dilapidations.” 
Much doubt seems to prevail with 
regard to the proper acceptation of 
the term itself; and I am not aware 
that its meaning has any where been 
laid down with accuracy and preci- 
sion, The effect of this deficiency 


has been, that a great want of unifor- 
mity prevails in the practice of ad- 
justing claims for ‘‘ dilapidations”’— 


in some dioeeses great latitude is 
given to the term, and’in others it is 
confined to little more than the re- 
pairs of the roofand walls, Serious 
injury to the family of the incum- 
bent is the frequent consequence of 
the former practice; and of the 
other, the neglect and gradual ruin 
of Church property. It is much to 
be desired that these evils should be 
prevented by a revision of the law on 
this subject: that the Bishops should 
have the power to enforce the repair 
of glebe houses, as well as of the 
chancels (to which that power does 
extend) during the life-time of the 
incumbent. But without presuming 
to frame schemes of reform, which 
like others so called, might only 
shew the folly of the projector,—I 
will bring to your notice a case and 
opinion upon this subject, given by 
the present Lord Stowell,. in 1795. 
—I have good reason fo know that 
it is genuine—and to believe that 
it has never before been made pub- 
lic; and I think you will afford 
very desirable information to many 
REMEMBRANCER, No. 71. 


Dilapidations. 
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of your readers by inserting it ‘at 
some convenient opportunity in the 
pages of the Christian Remem- 
brancer. I am Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 


AN O_p INCUMBENT, 


ae ee 


FOR SIR WILLIAM SCOTT, 


CASE, 

There being a difference in opi. 
nion between the Rector of A—— 
and the Executrix of the late in- 
cumbent thereof, respecting the true 
sense of the word ** Dilapidations,” 
and a very wide difference in conse- 
quence between the estimates of the 
workmen employed by the same 
parties, Sir William Scott is de- 
sired to give the legal acceptation 
of the word “ Dilapidations,” that 
is, whether it implies the same as, 
or more than, what is generally un. 
derstood by the words ‘ complete 
repairs in common tenantry ;” and 
if more, how far he thinks it extends 
beyond them, 


ANSWER. 

I am of opinion that “ Dilapida- 
tions” go beyond what is generally 
understood by complete repairs in 
common tenantry, at least beyond 
what I understand by that expres. 
sion. I understand by * Dilapida- 
tions’ (and I think | am fully sup- 
ported by the decisions of compe- 
tent courts in understanding so,) 
such repairs and renewals, and, if I 
may yse the word, renovations, if 
necessary, of the house and its ap- 
pendages as will enable the incum- 
bent to enter upon and inhabit them 
at the period tue law éntitles him to 
take possession, or as soon after as 
may be, allowing reasonable time 
for those repairs, &c. &c. 

“ Dilapidations”’ therefore will in- 
clude not only all repairs merely 
substantial, but likewise some of a 
more ornamental nature. The 
house must be in a proper condition 
as to white-washing, and paint, ‘be- 
cause it cannot otherwise be de- 
cently inhabited; I do not mean 

47 
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that it is to be new white-washed 
and painted, if the white-washing 
and painting is fit for use; but if it 
is not sa, the Executor is bound to 
white-wash and paint it anew. I 
need not add, that the floors, ceil- 
ing, and cornices must be allin good 
condition, as likewise windows, 
frames, doors, locks, and every part 
of the apparatus of a decent habita- 
tion. When I say in good condi- 
tion, I mean that each should be in 
a sound and proper condition fit for 
its respective use.. Their being 
plain is no sufficient objection to 
them. It would be endless for me 
to particularize the articles to which 
*‘ Dilapidations” extend ; nor could 
I do it from mere memory without 
having the several articles proposed 
to me, with an inquiry upon each. 
But I lay down the general principle 
to be this, that “ Dilapidations” are 
such repairs and renovations as are 
preper to make the house habitable 
with decent convenience, respect 
being had to the value of the bene- 
fice to which the heuse belongs. 
I take this to be the strict principle 
of law applying to “ Dilapidations.” 
I need not add, that in practice this 
principle ought not to be acted upon 
with a minute and sordid rigour, but 
ought to be moderated in the adjust- 
ment by a liberal disregard of things 
trifling in their own nature and 
value, 

(Signed) Wo. Scott. 
Com. 
June 27,1795. — 

Marble hearths, chimney-pieces, 
locks on doors, belong to the suc- 
cessor, aud cannot be removed nor 
charged for; so paper on walls, 
ranges and stoves, if fixed, belong 
to the successor. - 5. 


Visitation, &c. at Calcutta Cathedral. 
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LETTER OF THE REY. DR. STEIN. 
KOPFF, ON THE PROCEEDINGS OF 
_ THE BIBLE SOCIETY. 


To the Editor of the Christian 
Remembrancer. 
Sir, 


As the Clergyman mentioned in the 
letter of Scrutator (see Number for 
August) is not in this country at 
present, I consider it due to him, as 
well as to the Bible Society, that he 
should have an opportunity of pe- 
rusing the statements made in Scru- 
tator’s letter, and of confirming 
their accuracy by the signature of 
his name. As soon gs this shall be 
done, I will gladly obey the call 
made upon me in your Number for 
October. 

In the meantime, I may confi- 
dently appeal to the many hundreds, 
who witnessed the transactions of 
the last Anniversary of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, to decide 
whether the statements contained 
in your publication are correct 
or otherwise, I beg leave to add, 
that no “ insult” offered to the 
Church of England would be en- 
dured either by the revered Presi- 
dent of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, Lord Teignmouth, or 
by those distinguished Noblemen 
and Gentlemen connected with it, 
who are members of that Church, 
and who may justly be numbered 
among her warmest friends and firm- 
est supporters. 

I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your obedient humble Servant, 
CH. FR. A. STEINKOPIF, 
Foreign Secretary. 
Bible Society’s House, 
Oct. 20, 1824. 


MONTHLY REGISTER. . 


VISITATION AND ORDINATION AT THE 
CATHEDRAL, CALCUTTA, ON ASCEN. 
SION-DAY, THURSDAY, MAY 27. 


APTER the morning service for the 
day, which was read by the Rev, 


T. Thomason, jun. Chaplain at the 
Presidency, the Visitation Sermon 
was preached by the Rev. Dr. Parish, 
the’Garrison Chaplain of Fort Wil- 
liam, from Ezek, xxxiv, 23. After 
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explaining the words spoken as re- 
ferring to God, and the shepherd 
sent, he enlarged on the duties of 
spiritual shepherds, and addressed 
the Clergy present ; then adverted 
to the Missionaries, who were sent 
by the Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge, and the Society for 
Propagating the Gospel ; to the zeal 
necessary to bring such Missionaries 
there, and the arduousness and im- 
portance of the duties in which they 
had engaged ; concluding an appro- 
priate and impressive sermon with a 
suitable application to the Candidate 
for Ordination that day. 

The sermon being ended, the 
Lord Bishop of Calcutta took his 
seat at the altar; and the Clergy, 
being assembled near the altar, 
were thea addressed by the Bishop 
seated in his chair. 

This is not the place for entering 
into the details of his Lordship’s 
excellent Charge, particularly as we 
shall, most probably, have an op- 
portunity of noticing it again here- 
after more fully and correctly ; but 
we cannot forbear making the fol- 
lowing extract from it, in which his 
Lordship touches on the character 
of his revered Predecessor in the 
See, Bishop Middleton. 

“ Had the mind of that great 
and good man (Bishop Middleton), 
observed his Lordship, been at- 
tracted to secular purposes, he was 
possessed of every quality on which 
the world bestows its favour. But 
though his memory was stored with 
all profane and civil literature, the 
application of his learning and ta- 
lents was to ecclesiastical purposes 
alone. He was perhaps the second 
critic of his age, yet he edited no 
Greek classics ; he was stored, as I 
have been assured, with an inex- 
haustible supply of lighter and more 
elegant literature, yet he sought to 
be remembered as a Divine and a 
Theologian alone. Nay more, when 
his life-long labours were at length 
approaching to their term, as if 
fearing the applause of men, even 
in those branches of learning, 
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which were strictly appropriate and 
ministerial, he consigned, as a last 
sacrifice, his laboured manuscripts 
to the flames; content to live only 
in the memory of those who loved 
and honoured him; and desir- 
ing no further praise than that 
which he shall one day receive of, 
‘ Well done! good and faithful ser- 
vaut!’” 

His Lordship concluded his truly 
Christian Charge with a short prayer. 

The Clergy having returned to 
their seats, the Venerable the Arch- 
deacon brought up the Candidate 
for Ordination, Mr, Christian, ha- 
bited in a surplice, to the rails of 
the altar, when the Ordination ser- 
vice began, the Bishop reading the 
Litany, and the Candidate reading 
the Epistle appointed in the Office, 
after receiving imposition of hands 
and authority to officiate in the 
place whereto he was appointed, 


BER 
SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN 
KNOWLEDGE. 


Chester District Committee. 


On Monday, Oct. 4th, pursuant to notice 
given by advertisement, and by circulars, 
a Public Meeting of the Members and 
Friends of this Society was held in the 
Chapter House of the Cathedral, It gives 
us great pleasure to say it was very nume- 
rously attended, and certainly was the most 
respectable Assembly ever convéned in 
Chester, under similar circumstances, with 
a similar object in view. Amongst the 
noble and distinguished persons present 
were—The Lord Bishop of the Diocese, 
the Right Hon. the Lord Kenyon, Sir R. 
Williames Vaughan, Bart. M.P. the Mayor 
of Chester, the Very Rev. Dr. Vaughan, 
Dean of Chester, the Rev. the Vice-Dean, 
Mr. Ward; the Rev. the Chancellor, H. 
Parkinson; the Rev, Unwin Clarke, Arch- 
deacon of Chester, the Rev. Dr. Trevor, 
Rev. Prebendary Maddock, Rev. Messrs, 
Armistead, Mawdesley, P. W. Hamilton, 
Ayckbown, Mytton, Eaton, Casson, M. 
Davies, Massie, W, Currie, W. Richard- 
son, Lyon, Harrison, Edwards, Pearson, 
M. D. Taylor, Llewellyn Lloyd, Hoskins, 
Godwin, Baldwin, Williamson, Folliott, 
jun. Clarke, &e, R. Barnston, Esq. Al- 
derman, Larden, Dr. Thackeray, Dr. 
Llewellyn Jones, Thomas Dixon, Esq. 
Jobn Fletcher, Esq. George Harrison, 
4T2 
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Esq. Thomas Bagnall, Esq. Wm, Ward, 
Esq. W. H. Folliott, Esq. W. H. Worth- 
ington, Esq. Richard Richardson, Esq. 
J. Finchett Maddock, Esq. Robert Bax- 
ter, Esq. G. B. Granville, Esq. Mr. J. 
Walker, Mr. Leet, Mr. W. Ward, &c., &c. 

Soon after 12 o’clock, the BisHop rose, 
and said, that as the present was a Meet- 
ing of the Committee of the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, it became 
him to open the proceedings with the usual 
prayers to the Almighty for its prosperity 
and his protection.—His Lordship then 
read the prayers in a very impressive 
manner, all present kneeling; after which, 
. The BisHop oF CuHeEsTer addressed 
himself to the audience in words to the 
following purport: —He said, he felt a 
lively satisfaction—a satisfaction which he 
had not words to express,—to behold be- 
fore him a meeting so numerons, and so 
truly respectable. It was highly gratify- 
ing, inasmuch a8 it convinced him, that 
there was abroad, not only a spirit of zeal 
in support of our Holy Religion, but alse 
of love to the Established Church, which 
was the best instrument, under Divine 
Providence, of propagating true Religion. 
Assembled as they were with a particular 
ebject in view, he felt it his duty to offer 
to their notice a few observations. Fle 
would be as short as he could in explain- 
ing to them his sentiments, first, because, 
probably, a greater part of those he had 
the honour of addressing were well ac- 
quainted with the principles of the Society ; 
and secondly, because he disliked from his 
heart, the ostentation of being prominent 
in speaking on public occasions. True 
Charity is unobtrusive and retired; she 
courts not public gaze, nor does she seek 
public applause, any further than may be 
requisite to attract the notice, and to con- 
ciliate the regard of those, who would 
otherwise remain in ignorance of her exer- 
tions and deserts ; and he would therefore 
confine his remarks within the shortest 
limits which the execution of the task he 
had undertaken would permit, Glad was 
he to observe at the Meeting so great a 
number of the Clergy of the neighbour- 
hood; but still more rejoiced was he to 
see so numerous and respectable an asseme 
blage of the Laity, because it shewed that 
the support and welfare of the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, was not 
confined to Ministers of the Gospel.—He 
saw around him many old and valued 
friends of that venerable Institution, num- 
bers of whom, no doubt, were better ac- 
quainted with the subject than himself; but 
he would observe, that when he (the 
Bishop) took on himself last year, in the 
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very centre of the Metropolis, to forward 
the objects of the Society, he found hun- 
dreds who actually did not know of its 
existence! He was aware, some might say, 
that this ignorance was owing to the inert- 
ness of the Society, but there had been 
no inertness but what arose from the want 
of support ; and if this had been the case, 
it certainly was not so now! That there 
had been a discreditable indifference he 
was not prepared to deny; atid he even 
found amongst his parishioners many warm 
friends of the Church, who, strange to say, 
supposed the Bible was never distributed 
by the Society unless it was bound up 
with the book of Common Prayer! This 
error, it was pretty obvious, had originated 
in the misrepresentation of some one; but 
he would not enquire into that. When he 
sought the contributions of his parishioners, 
it was fairly stated to them, that tlie ap- 
propriation of the money would be confined 
exclusively to the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, which was strictly 
in its principles a Church Society ; and he 
was glad to say, that although his parish 
was situated in that part of London abound- 
ing with seceders from the Church, he found 
many of them who gladly contributed to- 
wards so good a purpose.—Far from dis- 
sembling the fact, we ought to avow with 
pride that this isa Church ef England So- 
ciety, and we should cordially co-operate, 
in order to disseminate the pure principles 
of that Church of which we profess our- 
selves Members. 

The Society first originated in the year 
1699,—a period when this Kingdom was 
threatened on one hand with the danger of 
Popery, and with Atheism and Infidelity 
on the other. It was formed to counteract 
their operation, and was soon afterwards 
divided into two branches, the one called 
the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts, the other call- 
ed the Society for Promoting Cinistian 
Knowledge. The principal object of the 
latter was the foundation of CharitySchools, 
generally confined to the Metropolis, and 
the formation of parochial catechetical li- 
braries ; that of the former to sending out 
Missionaries abroad. Let not tlie splen- 
dour of later and more extensive Charities 
so dazzle our, eyes, as to make us blind to 
the early and effectual labours of this So- 
ciety. So early as 1740, there were no less 
than 2000 Charity Schools founded by this 
Society, directly or indirectly ; and at pre- 
rent the Metropolis exhibits to our view 
the great meeting of the different Charity 
Schools in connexion with the Establish- 
ment, holden before the Society—a sight 
the grandest and most affecting that could 
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be conceived !—to behold from 10,000 to 
12,000. children assembled together in the 
Temple of the Lord, what could be so im- 
pressive ?—what could sooner touch the 
sensibilities of our nature? (His Lordship 
at this period appeared to feel the import- 
ance of the subject to which he adverted, 
and was generally cheered)—He must apo- 
logize for being carried away by his feelings 
—but he did hope to see an Annual Meet- 
ing of the Children similarly educated in 
Chester, in that Cathedral.—(Heai, hear.) 
—He trusted he should be excused tres- 
passing on their time a little longer; and 
he could not forbear adverting to the la- 
mentable deficiency of such Schools in 
this city, There was not one which gave 
public instruction on the Sabbath Day ; so 
that, whea Children, imperfectly educated, 
had arrived at an age in which they could 
earn something for themselves, they were 
taken away from their present schools, and 
the consequence was, that instead of having 
a school connected with the Establishment 
to avail themselves of on the Sabbath, 
they were obliged to take shelter in the 
seminaries of seceders,—so that, in point 
of fact, we were actually educating chil- 
dren for dissenters from the Schools of the 
Chureh! Did it not, then, become us, te 
establish similar schools ?—(Hear, hear.) 

At the present moment there were up- 
wards of 300,000 children receiving the 
blessings of a Church Edueation, but that 
could not be done (as his noble and excel- 
lent Friend, Lord Kenyon, had just ob- 
served) were it not for the assistance of 
the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge. ‘This fact alone would establish its 
indefeasible claim to support from the 
Friends of the Church. Bat the object 
and influence of the Society did not end 
here ; it was always ready to give its as- 
sistance, and disseminate its instructive 
books, not only to children but to adults, 
The great increase of schools had of course 
given a great increase of readers, and un- 
leas the Church of England supplied them 
with the books they required, the Dissen- 
ters undoubtedly would. 

The second great object in view by the 
Society, was the general distribution of 
the Word of God. His Lordship was 
aware that till within the last few years, 
the operations of the Society were com- 
paratively limited ; but a stimulus was 
given to it—the Members of the Church 
rallied around it—its funds became ex- 
tended, and it was now enabled to dispense 
its blessings in a larger sphere of action. 
There were more than. 15,000 Subscribers 
on the Society’s Books, and they were 
yearly and monthly increasing—its pro- 
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gress was rapid,—but he would not stop to 
enumerate the labours of its earlier years, 
Suffice it, therefore, to say, that within 
the last FOURTEEN YEARS, at least. FIF- 
TEEN MILLIONS OF BOOKS had 
been DISTRIBUTED by the SOCIETY, 
of which avery great proportion was THE 
ComMon PRAYER, and the remainder use- 
ful and simple manuals of devotion for the 
poorer classes, At the present time, the 
Committee were employed in carefully re- 
vising the general Tracts of the Society in 
order to meet the errors and wants of the 
times in the most effectual way, so that, 
in a short time, he had great pleasure in 
stating, many more excellent Tracts and 
devotional books would be ready for cir- 
culation.—He must not forget to mention 
also the Family Bible published by the 
Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge—a work certainly in some degree 
expensive, and calculated not exactly for 
the means of the lower orders of Society, 
but rather for the middling and higher 
classes. Its usefulness would be proved 
by the fact, that not less than 24,000 
copies had been sold, 

In this neighbourhood it might be of 
some interest to state, that within the 
last century, upwards of 130,000 Welsh 
Bibles and Prayer Books had been distri- 
buted by the Society ; and by its means 
the blessed Word had been translated into 
most of the modern, and some of the 
Oriental languages. In 1819, when it was 
permitted, for the inscrutable purposes of 
that Divine Providence which ruleth all 
things, and fer the trial of his Church, that 
Atheistical and Infidel publications should 
spread abroad the poison of unbelief,— 
not fewer than ONE MILLIon Tracts, &c. 
were issued by the Society in order to coun- 
teract and refute such dangerous prineiples, 
Abont thirty of these tracts were written 
by pious and learned Members of the 
Chureh, and, thank God! we have since 
seen the good effects of their exertions, 
The Bishop hoped he might be excused 
saying, and he adverted to. it, with great 
gratitude to God, that there never was a 
time, when the work of Infidelity was less 
busy and bold than at present, and proud 
was he to say, that one great cause of this 
was owing to the activity and influence of 
the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge—( Hear, hear !)—Lastly, another 
object which the Society had in view, was 
the distribution of the Scriptures to such 
unhappy Members of the Church, who, 
straying from the paths of rectitude and 
virtue into those of vice, offended against 
the laws of their country, and were im- 
prisoned; and not only to Prisons were 
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the beneficent views of the Society directed, 
but also to those suffering under the hand 
of affliction in public Hospitals and Infir- 
maries, He was fearful he was trespassing 
too much on the time of those who heard 
him, but he could not refrain from stating 
the principal features of the views enter- 
tained by the Society. 

There was yet one point untouched, and 
that was as to the progress of the Society 
in Foreign Parts, and particularly in the 
East Indies. The Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel had long ago sup- 
ported Missionaries in the East, as it did 
at present; and he could not but admire 
the devotion of those venerable and Apos- 
telic men, who would thus voluntarily 
forego the blessings and comforts we en- 
joyed in this highly favoured land, in order 
to preach to those who sat in darkness the 
truth as it is in Jesus, Their labours had 
been encouraged by this Society, and they 
are now most materially aided by the in- 
troduction inte the East Indies of an Epis- 
copal Establishment. District Committees 
were there formed—Societies instituted— 
and large depdts for books were established 
at Sincapoor, Cawnpore, Poonah, and many 
other places, besides the seats of Govern- 
ment, It was particularly gratifying to 
observe, that these books were called for 
by the natives faster than they could be sup- 
plied, and it was a most important fact, that 
the Book of Common Prayer—that excel- 
lent exposition of the Scriptures, was prin- 
cipally songht for. In order still further 
to aid the glorious prospect which presented 
itself in that quarter of the world, a grant 
had lately been made by the Society, of 
£5000, for the foundation of a College at 
Calcutta, nnder the sanction and patronage 
of the Bishop, in order to prepare Preach- 
ers of the Gospel according to the discip- 
line and doctrine of the Established Church, 
He (the Bishop) would forbear to dilate 
on this interesting subject, but he must 
observe, that the avidity with which the 
Scriptures, translated into the Tamoul 
tongue, were sought for at Tanjore, was 
most gratifying. He hoped and believed 
he should not be deemed guilty of a breach 
of confidence in stating, that he had been 
favoured with a sight of a recent commu- 
nication from that learned and excellent 
Prelate (Dr. Heber) who now fills the See 
of Caleutta, in which he adverts to the 
anxiety manifested by the natives to send 
their children to the Missionary Schools, 
eleven of which were supported from the 
funds of the Society for the Promotion of 
Christian Knowledge. 

Before he concluded, the Bishop ob- 
served, that some years ago, a Branch 
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Committee of the Society had been esta- 
blished in Chester, but it was exclusively 
confined to those who were Members of 
the Parent Society, who paid their annual 
Subscription. Now in the present instance 
be did not mean to propose that such a 
qualification should be indispensable ; on 
the contrary, the Committee would be 
happy to receive the mites of ALL those 
who were disposed to contribmte im aid 
of a Society formed for such really Chris- 
tian purposes—from the poor as well as 
from the rich,—in testimony of their good 
will towards the holy cause in which they 
had embarked. He would, however, men- 
tion that none could be Members of the 
Committee, who did not contribute half-a- 
guinea annually. He was of opinion, also, 
that it would be of no use to call occa- 
sional Meetings, where a speech or two 
might be made in illustration of the pro- 
gress of the Society, unless its friends 
contributed their personal co-operation ; 
and he was satisfied, the views he enter- 
tained could not be efficiently supported, 
unless by the individual exertions of the 
Members, and particularly of the Clergy, 
who might personally seek the assistance 
of their parishioners ; and he was persuad- 
ed no minister of the Gospel could be 
ashamed of interesting himself in a cause 
in which charity was united with Chris- 
tianity. In his own parish, in London, he 
called a Meeting for the same object for 
which this was convened; it was very 
thinly attended, and but few subscrip- 
tions, though liberal, were put down at the 
time ; but upon going with the Committee 
round the parish, and waiting personally 
on bis Parishioners, the consequence was 
he scarcely had one refusal, In ten days 
he collected about 200/. and had he not 
done so, the probability was that the re- 
ceipts would not have exceeded 10/7. He 
hoped from the numerous and highly re- 
spectable attendance that day, that much 
would be done in aid of the Society's 
wants (hear, hear)—that its objects may 
be enlarged, and its operations extended, 
His Lordship here again urged the necessity 
of theClergy personally exerting themselves 
in the cause of the Society, and confi- 
dently anticipated an ample harvest.—Be- 
fore he sat down he must express his un- 
qualified thanks to his noble and excellent 
friend (Lord Kenyon) who was always 
foremost in the cause of Charity and Re- 
ligioh, for his attendance that day; he had 
purposely travelled a considerable distance 
at great personal inconvenience to him- 
self; nor could he omit naming another 
gentleman of great rank and influence.in 
the county, (Sir R. W. Vaughan, Bart.) 
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who, although not connected with this im- 
mediate neighbourhood, had nevertheless 
attended as friendly to the Establishment, 
and to the new Bishop of the Diocese. 
(Hear, hear.) He had almost forgotten to 
state, that a letter had been sent by that 
highly-respected Nobleman the Earl of 
Stamford and Warrington, Lord Lieutenant 
of the County, to his friend Mr. Pearson, 
in which his Lordship expresses great regret 
that business alone prevented his being 
present ; and he (the Bishop,) had also re- 
ceived one of the handsomest and kindest 
letters from the Earl Grosvenor, at 
Leamington, in which his Lordship ob- 
serves, that he delayed till the last hour 
writing, in the hope that the health of 
Lady Grosvenor might be sufficiently re- 
stored to enable him to be present on the 
occasion: unfortunately it was not so; 
but his Lordship expressed his earnest 
wishes for the welfare of the Society, of 
which he had for many years been a 
warmly attached member. The Bishop 


here congratulated the Rev. Dr. Parkin- 
son, his Chancellor, who had just arrived 
in the room, and whom he @escribed as 
an old and valuable servant of the Dio- 
cese ; and then proceeded to read the re- 
solutions, and recapitulated the number of 
books, &c. issued by the Society. 


Lord Kenyon then rose. It was not 
his intention to have obtruded himself on 
the Meeting by any observations; but 
having been called upon by the highly re- 
spected Diocesan to propose the resolu- 
tions prepared, he should not shrink from 
the task, ‘The vbject of the Meeting was 
one, for the prosperity of which he had 
ever entertained the greatest anxiety, 
having had the honour to be a Subscriber 
to the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, for a great number of years, 
nearly as long, he believed, as the worthy 
Bishop had himself. (The Bishop:  Lon- 
ger, my Lord.”) The Committee in 
Chester had been established by the Right 
Reverend Predecessor of the Right Reve- 
rend Prelate, who then sat on his right 
hand,—whose activity and exertions in its 
cause,—whose desire to forward the wel- 
fare of the Diocese entrusted to his 
charge, as well as the general interests of 
the Society,—had excited universal satis- 
faction, and the particular gratification and 
gratitide of the Clergy of Chester, and 
those of every other place in the Diocese; 
and in every other situation, politically as 
well as religiously considered, his conduct 
claimed the tribute of public approval. 
(Hear, hear.) In thus expressing his sen- 
timents as they respected the late Bishop 
of Chester, he could not but have the most 
pleasing sensations in noticing, that the 
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See was now possessed by one, in whom 
we had the assurance of having its most 
important duties executed with energy, 
activity, and ability, (hear, hear,) at the 
same time tempered with piety and 
benevolence.—The subject upon which 
they had assembled, was one which called 
upon them all for their undivided assist- 
ance, and knowing well, as he did, the 
temper and liberality of the inhabitants 
of this high-spirited county, he had no 
doubt whatever, but that it would be 
most stfenuously supported. (cheers.). It 
would evince bad taste on his part were 
he to attempt to expatiate on what 
had been so ably illustrated by the Right 
Rev. Prelate. The Society, it was evi- 
dent, had rendered the most eminently 
important services, in the foundation of 
Schools, the distribution of books, &c. 
but, as was judiciously observed by the 
Right Rev. Diocesan, its prosperity as 
much depended on the activity of the 
Laity, as on that of the Clergy: and we 
should not be worthy of belonging to that 
Church, which had already conferred such 
great benefits on the country, were we 
not to use our best exertions in promoting 
its prosperity and welfare. Our country 
is now blessed with plenty, peace, and 
happiness; and he (the Noble Lord) did 
sincerely believe, that the blessing of the 
Almighty was upon it. Being fully per- 
suaded, that to the exertions and _ influ. 
ence of the Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge, the Church was indebted 
for the very extensive diffusion of its 
Apostolic principles, he would therefore 
propose, that the Resolutions be adopted 
by that Meeting. 

The following Resolutions were then 
read : 

1. That it is highly desirable to in- 
crease the Funds, and to extend the ope- 
rations of the Diocesan Committee of the 
Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, which was formed in this city in the 
year 1812. 

2. That steps be taken to give pub- 
licity to the objects of that Committee ; 
which are, to supply the poorer inhabi- 
tants of this city and neighbourhood, with 
Bibles, Testaments, Common Prayer 
Books, and Religious Tracts; and to aid 
the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge in the prosecution of its pious de- 
signs, 

3. That this Committee do receive An- 
nual Subscriptions, and occasional Contri- 
butions, however small, for the objects 
stated in the second Resolution, 

4, That Annual Subseriptions be due at 
Christmas, 

5. That one third of the sums collected 
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by the Committee be remitted annually 
to the Society, in aid of its general de- 
signs. 

6. That the remaining two thirds do 
form a separate Fund, for the use of this 
district, as far as its wants may require ; 
the surplus, if any, to be remitted to the 
Society, for the supply of less opulent 
districts at home, or for the purpose of 
promoting its objects in foreign countries. 

7. That for the supply of this district, 
the Committee do avail themselves of the 
privilege allowed by the Society, of or- 
dering, through its Secretaries, Books on 
the Society’s List, at the reduced prices 
marked in the Society’s catalogue (which 
prices are less than two thirds of the 
bookseller’s charges to the public). 

8. That the books so ordered, be dis- 
tributed to the poor, at the recommenda- 
tion of the subscribers, either gratuitous/y, 
or at reduced prices: and that the money 
returned to the Committee from such sale, 
be considered as a further contribution to 
the district. 

9. That the books purchased, and dis- 
tributed by the Committee, be exclusively 
those which are on the Society’s List. 

10. That, with the permission of the 
Dean and Chapter, the Committee do meet 
at the Chapter House, on the last Monday 
in the months of December, April, July, 
and October. 

11. That the accounts of the Trea- 
surers, and Secretaries, be audited annu- 
ally at the Quarterly Meeting, in April. 

12. That the Lord Bishop of the Dio- 
cese be President of this Committee. 

That the Right Hon. the Earl of Stam- 
ford and Warrington, Lord Lieutenant of 
the County, 

The Right Hon. the Earl Grosvenor, 

The Right Hon. Lord Kenyon, 

The Right Hon. Lord Combermere, 

The Right Hon. Lord Delamere, 

The Right Worshipful the Mayor of 
Chester for the time being, 

Richard Tyrwhitt, Esq. Recorder of 
Chester, 

The Very Rev. the Deana of Chester, be 
requested to accept the Office of Vice- 
presidents. 

That the following gentlemen be re- 
quested to form the acting Committee :-— 
Mr. Alderman Larden, Mr. Alderman 
Francis, Mr. Alderman Rogers, Roger 
Barnston, Esq. George Brooke, Esq. W. 
M. Thackeray, M.D. G. B, Granville, Esq. 
P. Humberstou, Esq. Robert Baxter, Esq. 
Jobu Finchett Maddock, Esq. J. Fletcher, 
Esq. W. Richardson, Esq. T. Dixon, Esq. 
George Harrison, Surgeon, George Har- 
rison, Esq. Crane-street, W. H: Folliott, 
Esq. Mr. Thomas Whittell, Mr. Leet, 
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Mr. Josiah Taomas, Mr. George Harding 
the Rev. the Prebendaries of the Cathedral, 
and the Rev. the Clergy cf the city and 
neighbourhood, with power to add to their 
number, under the regulations of the So- 
ciety, 

That Messrs, Williams, Hughes, and Co, 
be requested to accept the office of Trea. 
surers, 

That the Rev. Thomas Armistead, and 
the Rev. George Pearson, be requested to 
accept the office of Secretaries. 

13. That the care of the books in the 
depot of this Committee, be entrusted to 
Mr. Richards, master of the Diocesan 
School. 

14, That the thanks of this Meeting be 
given to the Very Rev. the Dean and Chap- 
ter, for the use of the Chapter House. 

The Very Rev. the DEAN seconded the 
motion, which was unanimously agreed to, 

After some conversation, 

Dr. TREVOR rose, to observe, that it 
was not from any want of zeal that his 
clerical brethren did not come forward as 
speakers on this occasion. The Right Rev. 
Prelate in the Chair, he considered had 
exhausted the subject. No man respected 
their late Diocesan more highly than him- 
self; but he was most grateful to his Ma- 
jesty’s Government for sending them such 
another Bishop as his suceessor, 

Lord Kenyron then proposed the thanks 
of the Meeting to the Lord Bishop of 
Chester. The’ motion was seconded by 
Sir R. Vaucuan, Bart. when 

The Bisnop said he would not trouble 
them further than by saying, that he never 
could be more effectually or properly em- 
ployed than in disseminating Christian 
principles according to the diseipline of 
the Church of England. He should look 
for no higher reward in this world, than the 
approbation of his brethren in the ministry, 
and of ‘those whose eternal interests they 
were labouring to promote. 

Subscriptions were then entered into, 
and the Meeting was dissolved about haif- 
past one o’clock. 

The sums remitted to the Parent So- 
ciety, by the District Society, since its 
establishment, amount to 15991. 13s. 8}d. 

The books sold during that period are— 

Bibles . 4.6 casceses eeeneeee 1,904 

‘Testaments.....cc0.scee000 420 

Common Prayer Books ..... 5,188 

Psalters eee eeeCeeeeaeareeeee 800 

Bound Books and Tracts ....44,360 


Foto tetsi. He 52,672 
Members recommended to the Parent 
Society, through the medium of the Dis- 
trict Committee, during the same period, 
105. 
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NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE EDUCATION 
OF THE POOR, IN THE PRINCIPLES OF 
THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH. 


BRIDGEND DISTRICT SCHOOL. 


Tue Annual General Meeting of the 
Bridgend School was held at that town, 
on Friday in the last week, and affords us 
a gratifying subject of notice. Notwith- 
standing the wetness of the morning, the 
company present was highly respectable : 
amongst them were, the Earl and Countess 
of Clarendon, Lord and Lady Jas. Stuart, 
Sir John and Lady Nicholl and family, 
Mrs, and Miss Grant, of Gnoll Castle, 
Rev, Mr. and Mrs, Brace Kuight, Rev. 
Mr, and Mrs, Harding and family, the 
Misses Talbot, Rickards, Bennet, &e, 
Major Mackworth, Rev. Mr. Hapcorne, 
Rev. Mr. J. Traherne, Rev. Mr. Robert 
Knight, Mr. and Mrs. Spencer, Mr. Smith, 
of Newhouse, Mr. Verity, &c. &c. An 
excellent sermon on the occasion was 
preached by the Rev, T, Davies, Rector 
of St. Nicholas, and a liberal collection 
(upwards of 32/.) was made at the Church, 
many persons who were prevented attend- 
ing having sent donations, The children 
were then conducted to the new school- 
rooms, just erected, and capable of con- 
taining nearly three hundred children. 
Those present (above two hundred) were 
publicly examined, and their progress 
was very satisfactory.—They were then 
regaled with a plentiful dinner in the ‘Town 
Hall. The whole exhibition was highly 
interesting. The following Report from 
the Managing Committee to the General 
Meeting was read, and ordered to be en- 
tered on the minutes :— 


REPORT, 

The transactions of the past year furnish 
the Committee with a very gratifying sub- 
ject for their Annual Report to the Gene- 
ral Meeting of this Institution now as- 
sembled, It will be :recollected, that ‘in 
October, 1822, :certain resolutions were 
circulated among the subscribers and 
others connected with the neighbourhood, 
setting forth the great advantages which 
the lower classes had derived from these 
schools, while, from the precarious tenure 
of the school-rooms, and the death or re- 
moval of a large proportion of the original 
subscribers, great risk existed that the 
highly valuable blessing of religious and 
useful education would be lost to the rising 
generation of a very numerous part of the 
community, unless by great exertions suffi- 
cient funds could be raised for the building 
of new school-rooms: but, on the other 
hand, if by a successful effort, that objeet 
could be accomplished, a prospect would 
be afforded both of extending the benefits 
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of the institution, and of rendering them 
more permanent.—In the Report. of last 
year, the incipient success of those resolu- 
tions, and further details of the proposed 
measures, were stated to the General 
Meeting. Hopes were at the same time 
expressed of final success :—those hopes 
have since been completely realized—the 
funds have been raised—the school-rooms 
have been built, and are now occupied— 
the number of children has been greatly 
increased, there. being already admitted 
131 girls and 82 boys, making together 213, 
notwithstanding the school for boys was 
discontinued from Christmas last until the 
new rooms were finished,—The sum raised 
by donations amounted to 200/. 17s.* be- 
sides the liberal present of the site by Mrs, 
Powell ; and a grant of 200/, was obtained 
from the National Society, The building 
(which has been erected in the simplest 
and least expensive mode, consistently 
with its being substantial) has cost includ- 
ing the fittings up, the sum of 4461. 9s, 5d. 
Some few additional donations are still ex- 
pected, ‘possibly sufficient to make up the 
deficiency of their amount to meet. the 
cost incurred, without breaking in upon 
the annual subseriptions, which are barely 
adequate to answer. the annual expendi; 
turet.—The Committee, however, cannot 
help expressing a further hope, that. the 
annual subscription will not only be con- 
tinued to its present amount, but will be 
increased. by new subscribers, or (if ne- 
cessary ) by enlarged subseriptions{—since, 
surely, no person in any manner connected 
with the neighbourhood, aud possessed of 





* The Donors :—Sir J. Nicholl, 202. 5 
Dr. Arnold, 57. ; C. Franches, Esq, -5i. 5 
Bishop of Landaff, 20/.; ‘Mrs, Van ‘Mil- 
dart, 3/.; Lord Clarendon, 101.; Lord 
and Lady Adare, 301,; Rev. J. Harding, 
5l.; Rev. T. Hancorne, 11, 1s.; Sir C; 
Cele, 10/.; C. R. M. Talbot, Esq. 10/. ; 
J. Davies, Esq, 5/. 5s.; G. Jenner, Esq, 
5l.; H. Grant, Esq. 5/. 5s.; R. M, Cas- 
berd, Esq. 5/.; Rev. J. Traherne,- 5/.; 
Sir J. Aubrey, 10/.;° Rev. H. H. Norris, 
101. ; Lady Dynevor, 51. 5s.;.Anonymous, 
12. 1s.; Marquis of Bute, 10/.; Lady 
Bute, 5/.; Sir D. Mackworth, 10/.; Rev. 
Brace Knight, 5/.:—Total, 200/. 17s. 

+ The present Lord Clarendon has since 
given 10/. 10s.; and Lord Plymouth has 
promised a donation, though. not yet sig- 
nified the amount. 

t New Annwal Subscribers from Mi- 
chaelmas last:—C.. R: M. Talbot, Esq. 
102, ; Earl of Clarendon, 5/..5s.; Coun- 
tess of Clarendon, Sl, ; Wyndham Lewis, 
Esq. M.P. 31. 3s. 

4U 
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any benevolence, can refuse assistance to 
the support of an institution productive of 
such incalculable benefits to the moral 
character, to the usefulness, and to the 
ultimate comfort of so large a portion of 
the surrounding population. 


MEETING OF THE BOMBAY EDUCATION 
SOCIETY. 


On Wednesday last the Annual General 
Meeting of the Bombay Education So- 
ciety was held in St, Thomas’s Church, at 
which the Hon. the Governor, the Presi- 
dent of the Society, took the Chair. The 
Meeting was attended by Mrs. Warden, 
Lady West, and most of the Ladies Di- 
rectresses, by the Hon. Sir Chas, Colville, 
Mr. Warden, Sir Edward West, Mr. 
Meriton, and others of the principal resi- 
dents in Bombay. 

The business of the day commenced 
with the examination of the children of 
the two Central Schools, in which the pro- 
ficiency displayed gave general satisfaction 
to the Meeting. The medals annually al- 
lotted to the most deserving scholars, and 
some prize books were then presented to 
the boys by the Hon. the Governor, and 
to the girls by Lady West. 

The general appearance of the pupils 
received the marked approbation of the 
Visitors, 

The Report having been presented, and 
some parts of it read by the Secretary, a 
Resolution was passed, approving of it, 
and ordering it to be printed and distri- 
puted to the members of the Society. 
Several Resolutions were then moved by 
the principal persons present, expressing 
the thanks of the Society to the persons 
from whom the Institution had derived 
assistance during the year, and especially 
to the Ladies Patronesses and Directresses, 
for their superivtendence of the Girls 
School, and to the Venerable the Arch- 
deacon, the Clergy, and other Members of 
the Managing Committee. 

The usual business being thus disposed 
of to the satisfaction of all who were pre- 
sent, the subject of the buildings proposed 
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to be erected for the accommodation of 
the two schools was introduced by the 
Archdeacon, who explained to the Meet- 
ing the views and proceedings of the Ma- 
naging Committee respecting it. The 
Meeting had to regret the absence, occa- 
sioned by a domestic calamity, of the 
Engineer, who has, with great pains and 
assiduity, endeavoured to meet the wishes 
of the Society. There was, however, ex- 
hibited a sketch of a plan, which is calcu- 
lated to give ample accommodation for the 
numbers for which the buildings are desired, 
and which received the approbation of the 
several persons who examined it. 

When this subject was under considera- 
tion, while it was admitted by every one 
present that the accommodation which is 
now afforded for the Boys School, is to- 
tally inadequate, and that no suitable spot 
of ground can be obtained for building 
within the Fort; some discussion took 
place respecting inconveniences appre- 
hended from moving the Girls School into 
the country ; and a question arose, as to 
whether, or not, the Resolution of a spe- 
cial General Meeting held in the month of 
September last, approving of the removal 
of both schools, was to be considered 
final. This having been determined in the 
affirmative, the Society, it appears, will 
avail themselves of the grant made by 
Government of a piece of ground at By- 
culla,affording ample space for both schools, 
and possessing every advantage in point of 
healthiness: and, provided a plan and 
estimate be finally arranged, with every 
assurance attainable that the expense will 
come within the means of tlie Society, the 
work will proceed under the direction of 
the Building Committee, who were in- 
structed to consult the Ladies Directresses 
respecting the accommodation of the Girls 
School, 

We trust that all the friends of the Insti- 
tution will join in giving their cheerful sup- 
port to the determination which has been 
adopted, and cordially assist in carrying on 
a measure which has been judged upon the 
whole most advantageous to the charity.— 
Bombay Gazette, April 14, 1824. 
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OXFORD. 
Degrees conferred October 10. 


Masters or Ants. 
Fanning, William, Magdalen. 


Lloyd, John Horatio, Fellow of Brasc- 
nose. 
Ellis, John Joseph, Fellow of St. John’s. 
— Benjamin Holford, Fellow of St. 
ohn’s. 
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Woodgate, Henry Arthur, Fellow of St. 
John’s, 

BacHELors oF Arts. 
Cary, James Walter, Magdalen. 
Hutton, Charles James, Magdalen. 
Vogan, Thomas Stuart Lyle, St. Edmund. 
Moseley, Thomas, St. Edmund. 
Lathbury, Th , St. Edmund. 
Stoddart, George Henry, Queen’s. 
Griffith, Henry, Jesus. 


October 21. 


Masters or Arts. 

Gordon, Robert, Esq. M.P. Ch. Ch. 
grand compounder. 

Sergeaunt, Rev. John, Ch. Ch. grand 
compounder. 

Jackson, John, Taberder of Queen’s. 

Niblock, Rev. Joseph White, St. Ed- 
mund Hall, 





Knapp, Rev. Primatt, Fellow of Magda-— 


en. 
Hutchinson, Cyril George, Ch. Ch. 
Thursby, Rev. Henry, Oriel. 
Medhurst, Rev. Charles, Corpus Christi. 

BacHeEtors or Arts, 

Boys, Edward George, Worcester. 
Cary, Henry, Worcester. 
Dowell, Stephen Wilkinson, Worcester. 
Oakeley, Frederick, Ch. Ch. 
Leigh, Edward Trafford, Brasenose. 
Webber, Frederic, Pembroke. 
Linton, Henry, Demy of Magdalen 
Irby, George Ives, Baliol. : 

On Thursday, 7th Oct. the nomination 
of a Vice-Chancellor for the ensuing 
year, by the Right Hon. Lord Grenville, 
Chancellor of the University, was ap- 
proved in full convocation ; after which 
the Rev. George W. Hall, D.D. Master 
of Pembroke College, resigned the Vice- 
Chancellership, and the ‘Rev. Richard 
Jenkyns, D.D. Master of Balliol College, 
was invested with that office with the 
usual formalities, and nominated his Pro- 
Vice-Chancellor; the Rev. George W; 
Hall, D.D. Master of Pembroke College ; 
Rev. John Collier Jones, D.D. Rector of 
Exeter College; Rev. George Rowley, 
D.D. Master of University College, and 
Rey. Ashhurst Turner Gilbert, D.D, 
Principal of Brasenose College. 

Congregations will be holden for the 
purpose of granting Graces and confirm- 
ing Degrees, on the following days in this 
Term: November 4, 11, 18, December 
2, 9, 17. 

On Saturday, Oct. 9, George Hawkins, 
M.A. Scholar of Corpus Christi College, 
wasadmitted Fellow. 

Same. day, Mr. Henry Weir White, 
Commoner of Jesus College, was elected 
Scholar of that Society. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


Degrees conferred October 13. 
Master or Arts. 
Campbell, Colin Alexander, Trinity. 
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Doctor 1n Payetc. 

Watson, Thomas, Esq. St. John’s. 

BacHeEt1or In Paysic. 
Beck, Edward, Esq. Jesus. 

Bacnetous oF Arts. 
Packe, James, Fellow of King’s. 
Still, Peter, Fellow of King’s. 
Puget, John Hey, Trinity. 
Rich, Henry, Trinity. 
Trenchard, J, A. St. John’s. 
Ousby, Robert, St. John’s. 
Powell, Rice Davies, St. John’s. 
Ventris, Edward, St. Peter’s. 
Ward, John, Christ’s. 
Condamine, John de la, Christ’s. 
Seurr, Rev. Robert William, Magdalen. 
Weaver, B. Sidney, Sussex. 
Deakin, John Osmond, Downing. 
Long, Henry Browne, Downing. 

George Biddell Airy, Frederie Field, 
Thomas Babington Macaulay, and Henry 
Malden, Bachelors of Arts, have been 
elected Fellows of Trinity college. 

There will be Congregations on the 
following days of this Term: Nov. 10, 
24, Dec. 8, 16. 


On Sunday, 10th October, being the 
first day of term, the following officers 
were appointed for the ensuing year :— 

Procrors. 
Thomas Dickes, M.A. Jesus college. 
Henry Tasker, M.A. Pembroke hall. 
Taxors. 
John Lodge, M.A. Magdalen college. 
— Robinson, M.A. St, John’s col- 
ege. 
MopERATORSs. 
John Warren, M.A. Jesus college. 
Temple Chevalier, M.A. Catherine hall. 
Scrourators. ; 
William G. Judgson, M.A. Trinity col- 


lege. 

Thomas Greene, B.D. Corpus Christi 
college. 

The following gentlemen wereon Tues- 
day, the 12th of October, appointed the 
Capur for the year ensuing. 

Rev. H. Godfrey, J.D. President of 

Queen’s, Divinity. 

Rev. J. W. Geldart, LL.D. Trinity hall, 

Law. 

Thomas Ingle, M.D, St, Peter’s college, 

Paystc. 

Rey. J. C. Ebden, M.A. Trinity hall, 

Sxen. Non-REGENT. ’ 

Rev. W. F. Wilkinson, M.A. Corpus 

Christi, Sey. Ree@ent. 


On Wednesday, October 13, Marma- 
duke Ramsay, M.A. of Jesus college, and 
the Rev. Henry Kirby, M.A. of Clare 
hall, were appointed Pro-Proctors. 

On the same day the following gentle- 
men were appuinted Examiners for Clas- 
sical Honours in the Lent term, 1825 ;— 


Rey. J. Graham, Af.A, Fellow of Christ 
college. . :=s a 
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Rev. T. Shelford, M.A, Fellow of Corpus 
Christi college. 

Rev. James ‘Scholefield, M.A. Fellow of 
Trinity college. 

Rev. Henry Law, M.A. Fellow of St. 
John’s college. 


The following gentlemen were ap- 
pointed to conduct. the previous exami- 
nation of Junior Sophs, in the ensuing 
Lent term:— 


- Rev. John Graham, 1.A. Fellow of Christ 
college. 

Rev. T. Shelford, M.A. Fellow of Corpus 
Christi college. 

John Hutton Fisher, M.A. Fellow of Tri- 
nity college. 

Rev. Edward Bushby, 1.4. Fellow of St. 
John’s college. 


Lord Viscount Fordwich, eldest son of 
Earl Cowper ; the Hon. Charles Dundas, 
sop of Viscount Melville ; and the Hon. 
F. Ryder, son of the Earl of Harrowby, 
are admitted of Trinity college. 

The Hon. Horatio Powys, son of Lord 
Lilford, and the Hon. Richard Le Poer 
Trench, son of the Earl of Clancarty, 
are admitted of St. John’s college. 


ORDINATIONS. 


By the Bishop of Lincoln, at Buck- 
den, on Sunday, September 26. 


DEAconNs. 
Chaplin, Charles Sutton, B.A. Clare 
hall, Cambridge. 
Horne, William, B.A. Christ Church, Ox- 
ford. 
Johnson, William, B.A. Sidney Sussex 
college ; 
Osborne, George, B.A. St. John’s college ; 
Scurr, Robert William, Magdalen col- 
lege ; and 
Adcock, James, B.A. St. Peter’s college, 
Cambridge. 
Shepherd, Robert, B.A. Queen’s college ; 
Pantin, Thomas Pindar, B.A. Queen’s 
college; and 
Perkins, Benjamin Robert, B.A. Lincoln 
college, Cambridge. 
Lee, Charles, Literate. 
Jackson, George, B.A. Queen’s college ; 
Bryan, George, B.A. St. John’s college ; 
Powys, Henry, B.A. Jesus college; and 
Anderson, Matthew, ‘B.A. St. John’s 
college, Cambridge ; 
¥Eveleigh, James, B.A. Worcester col- 
lege, Oxford. 
‘rom the Bishop of Rochester. 
Shay, Henry Edwards, B.A. Worcester 
college, Oxford, 
From the Bishop of Salisbury. 
PRIEsts. 
Worsley, Pennyman Warton, B.A. St. Al- 
ban hall, Oxford. 
Drake, Arthur Tyrwhitt, 3.4, Emma- 
nuel college ; 
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Thorold, Charles, B.4. Emmanuel col- 
lege; and 
Schneider, Henry, B.A. St. John’s col- 
lege, Cambridge. 
Talbot, Henry George, B.A. Christ 
Church, Oxford. 
Richardson, Egremont, B.A. Catherine 
hall, Cambridge. 
Collin, Richard, B.A, Trinity college, 
Dublin. 
Pigott, John Robert, B.A. Emmanuel 
college ; 
Farlam, John, B.A. Queen’s college ; 
Sumner, Charles Vernon Holme, B.A. 
Trinity college ; and 
Estridge, John Julius, B.A. St. John’s 
college, Cambridge. 
From the Bishop of Winchester. 
Mason, Richard, Literate. ’ 
From the Archbishop of York. § 


By the Lord Bishop of Gloucester, Oct. 
19. 


DEAcons. 
Dwarris, Charles Aug. B.A. Emmanuel 
college ; and 
Merest; James William Drage, St. John’s 
college, Cambridge. 


PRIESTS. 
Hill, Walter Henry, B.A. Emmanuel col- 
lege ; 
Noel, Leland, M.A. Trinity college ; and 
Merest, James William Drage, St. John’s 
college, Cambridge. 


By the Bishop of Chester, in the Ca- 
thedral, on Sunday, Oct. 3. 


Deacons. 

Bagnall, Samuel, B.A. Downing college; 

Barber, John, 3.4. St. John’s college ; 

Costabadie, Henry Palliser, B.A. Je- 
sus college ; and 

Dunderdale, Robert, B.A. St. John’s col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Jenkins, John. 

Lockett, William. 

Newby, Gedge. 

Thackeray, William, B.A. Brasenose .col- 
lege, Oxford. 

Todd, Isaac. 

Wilkinson, John. 


PRIESTS. 


Davenport, William, B.A. Peter-house ; 
ad 

Dod, Charles Broughton, B.A. Christ’s 
college, Cambridge. 

Flemming, John, Jun. 

Folliott, James, B: 4. Pembroke college, 
Oxford. 

Lowe, Thomas. 

Milner, Wheeler, B.4. Emmanuel col- 
lege; and d 

Clay, Joseph, B.A. St. John’s college, 
Cambridge. 

Gilpin, Martin. 3 
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Newbold, Francis Stonehewer, MM. A; 

Brasenose college; and 
Passingham, Robert Townsend, B.A. 

Worcester college, Oxford. 

Potter, Thomas, 
Roberts, Lewis. 
Stowell, Hugh, BfA. St. Edmund Hall, 

Oxford. 

Walker, Richard. 
Walter, Jobn Frederick Morton. 
Whinnery, Thomas. 

The Ordination Sermon was preached 
by the Rev.-W. H. Hale, Preacher at the 
Charter House, and Examining Chaplain 
to the Bishop. 


At a general Ordination held in Nor- 
wich Cathedral, the 17th of October. 


Deacons. 

Best, Nathaniel, B.4. Balliol college, 
Oxford. 

Bickmore, Benjamin Offord, St. John’s 
college, Cambridge. 

Bisset, Thomas, M.A, Marischal college, 
Aberdeen. 

Cooper, Thomas Lovick, Magdalen col- 
lege, Cambridge, 

Copsey, Daniel. 

Crick, Thomas, B.A. St.. John’s college ; 

Daniel, Richard, B.A. Clare hall ; 

Eyre, Vincent Edward, B.A. Corpus 
Christi college; 

— Edward, B.A. St. Jobn’s col- 
ege ; 

Gurdon, Philip, B.A. Downing college ; 

Hammond, John Parish, B.A. Corpus 
Christi college ; 

Heigham, Thomas George, B.A. Sidney 
college ; and 

Herring, Charles Barnwell, B.A. Caius 
college, Cambridge. 

How, George Augustus, late of St, Al- 
ban’s hall, Oxford. 

Maddison, Johu George, Magdalen col- 
lege ; and , 

Manley, William, M.A. Fellow of King’s 
college, Cambridge. 

Pering, Peter, B.A. Oriel college ; 

Rous, the Hon. Hugh Anth. .A. Brase- 
nose college ; 

Sandby, George, B.A. Merton college ; 
and 

Stoddart, George Henry, B.A. Queen’s 
college, Oxford. 

Valpy, Edward John Western, B.A. Em- 
manuel college, Cambridge. 

Robins, Sanderson, B,A. Exeter col- 
lege, Oxford. ; 

Wilson, James, B.A. St. Peter’s col-{ 
lege, Cambridge. 

By Lett. Dim. from Lora 
Bishop of Bristol. 


PRIESTs. 


Chesnut, Gilbert, B.A Corpus Christi 


college; and 
Cremer, Robert Marler, B.A, Corpus 
Christi college, Cambridge. 
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Davies, David, B.A. St. Edmund hall, 
Oxford. 

Goggs, Henry, B.A. Christ college ; 

Jeckell, Peter Blomfield, B.A. Queen’s 
college ; and 

Keppel, the Hon. E. 8. M.A. Caius col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Langton, Arthur, B.A. Wadham college, 
Oxford. 

Lubbock, Richard, M.A. Pembroke hall ; 

Lugger, John Lloyd, S.C.L. Christ col- 
lege; and 

Marsh, William Heath, B.A. Corpus 
Christi college, Cambridge. — 

Mortlock, Henry. 

Moxon, George Brown, B.A. Corpus 
Christi college, Cambridge. 

Newport, John. 

Pring, Joseph Charles, B.A. Jesus college; 

Spry, James, B.A. Magdalen hall; 

Stratton, William, B.A. St. Edmund hall; 

Townley, Richard, B.A. Brasenose col- 


lege ; 
Trevelvan, John Thomas, St. Mary hall ; 


and 
Wells, Edward Cornish, B.A. St. Ed- 
mund hall, Oxford. 


PREFERMENTS. 


Cholmeley, Rev. Humphrey, M.A. Fellow 
of King’s College, Cambridge, to the 
Rectory of Hempstead, with Lessing- 
ham, Norfolk ; Patrons, the Provosr 
and Fex.ows of that Society. 

Cornish, Rev. Sidney William, M.A. of 
Exeter College, Oxford, to be Master 
of the Grammar School of Ottery St, 
Mary, Devon. 

Daubeny, Rev. Andrew Alfred, M.A. of 
Brasenose College, Oxford, to be Do- 
mestic Chaplain to the Duke of Cra- 
RENCE. 

Dyer, Rev. Thomas, M.A. of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, to be Domestic 
Chaplain to the Right Hon. Lord 
Tyneham. 

Fortescue, Rev. W. to the Rectory of 
Nymet St. George’s, Devon. 

Gooden, Rev. Wyndham Jeanc, B.A. of 
Oriel College, Oxford, to the Rectory 
of Nether Compton, with the Rectory 
of Over Compton annexed, Dorset ; 
Patron, Rospertr Goopen, Esq. 

Hare, Rev. Michael, M.A. to the Vicar- 
age of Liddington, Wilts. 

Hodgson, Rev. Charles Henry, M.A. Lec- 
turer of St. Thomas’s, Salisbury, to the 
Vicarage of Keynton St. Michael, 
Hants ; Patron, the Hon. W. P. T. L. 
WELLESLEY. 

Hoste, Rev. James, M.A. to the Perpe- 
tual Curacy of Longham, and to the 
Perpetual Curacy of Weredling, Nor- 

‘folk ; Patron, W. Coxe, Esq. M. P. 

Hume, Rev. George, Fellow of Queen’s 
College, Cambridge, to the Vicarage of 
Warminster ; Patron, the Lorp Bisnor 
of Sauispury. 
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Lewis, Rev. John, M.A. by dispensation 
from tho Great Seal, to hold the Rec- 
tory of Revenhall, on the presentation 
of C, C, Western, Esq. with the Rec- 
tory of ye gees and the Perpetual 
Curacy of Buttsbury annexed, all in 
Essex. : 

Madan, Rev. Spencer, Student of Christ 
Church, Oxford, to the Vicarage of 
Batheaston, Somerset; Patrons, the 
Dean and Cuaprer of that Society. 

Matchett, Rev. J.C. M.A. of St. John’s 
College, to be Minor Canon of Nor- 
wich Cathedral, on the resignation of 
the Rev. C. J. Smith, to the Rectory of 
St. Augustine, Norwich, to the Curacy 
of St. Mary in the Marsh, in the pre- 
cincts of the Cathedral, and to the 
Chapel of St. Luke ; Patrons, the Dean 
and CHAPTER. 

Mitchell, Rev. Bennett, B.D. Fellow of 
Emmanuel College, by the Masters and 
Fellows of that Society, to the Vicar- 
age of Winsford, Somerset, vacant by 
the death of the Rev. James Slade, 


vA. 

Miller, F. W. M.A. Rector of Hasfield, 
Gloucestershire, late Officiating Mi- 
nister on the Coast of Essequibo, to the 
Living of George Town ; Patron, his 
Excellency the Governor General Sir 
Bensamin D’URsan. 

Muncaster, Rev. J. tu the Lectureship of 
Selby. 

Musgrove, Rey. George, M.A. of Brase- 
nose College, Oxford, nominated by 
the Rev. John Hume Spry, 1.4. to be 
his Assistant Minister at the New Dis- 
trict Church of All Souls, St. Mary-le- 
bone. 

Oxenden, Rev. Montague, M.A. to be 
Domestic Chaplain to Lord Prudhoe. 
Park, Rev. James Allan, B.A. of Balliol 
College, Oxford, has been appointed 
Chaplain to the Hon. Mr. Justice 

Park. 

Roberts, Rev. John Phillips, B.A. and 
Chaplain of New College, Oxford, to 
be Chaplain of Christ Church ; Patron, 
the Dean. 

Roberts, Rev. John Richards, B.D. Fel- 
Jow and Senior Bursar of Trinity Cel- 
lege, Oxford, to the Rectory of Rother- 
field Grays; Patrons, the Presipent 
and Fretxows of that Socrerty. 

Seymour, Rev. John Hobart, M.A. of 
Exeter College, Oxford, to the Vicar- 
age of Horley cum Hornton, Oxiord- 
shire; Patron, the Kine. 

Thurlow, Rev. Edward, LL.B. to the 
Rectory of St. Mary, Suffolk ; Patron, 
the Kine. 

Todd, Rev. Robert, Vicar of North Cave, 
Cambridge, and M.A. of St. John’s Col- 
lege, to be Domestic Chaplain to Lonp 
Viscount Patmerston. 

Toplis, Rev. John, B.D. Fellow and Tue 
tor of Queen’s College, Cambridge, to 
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the Rectory of South Walsham, St. 
Lawrence, Norfolk ; Patrons, the Pae- 
stpent and Fex.ows of that Society. 

Villers, Rev. William, M.A. of Balliol 
College, Oxford, and Vicar of Chel- 
marsh, Salop, to be Minister of the 
New Chapel, Kidderminster. 


CLERGYMEN MARRIED. 


Barbe, St. Rev. R, F. Rector of Sud- 
brooke, near Lincoln, and of Stock- 
ton, Wiltshire, to Miss Money, daugh- 
ter of T. Money, Esq. of Lincoln. 

Barlow, Rev. John, to Cecilia Anne, 
youngest daughter of Evan Law, Esq. 
of Horsted Place, Sussex ; Oct. 1, at 
Little Horsted. 

Bunter, Rev. John, of Finchingfield, Es- 
sex, to Miss Wright, eldest daughter 
of the late Benjamin Wright, Esq. of 
Clapham, Surry; Oct. 5, at Battersea. 

Franks, Rev. James Clarke, M.A. Vicar 
of Huddersfield, Chaplain of Trinity 
college, Cambridge, and late Hulsean 
Lecturer’in that University, to Eliza- 
beth, only daughter of the late John 
Scholefield Firth, Esq. of Kipping 
House, near Bradford; at Bradford, 
Yorkshire. 

Gedge, Rev. J. M.A. Vicar of Humber. 
stone, and Domestic Chaplain to Earl 
Stanhope, to Harriet, fourth daughter 
of the late Rev. William Thorold, of 
Weelsby House, Lincolnshire. 

Hawkins, Rev. John Browne, M.A. late 
of Bitteswell, Leicestershire, to Miss 
Whitmore, of Perry Hill, Kent; at 
Thorn Falcon, near Taunton, Somer- 
setshire. . 

Hebart, Hon. and Very Rev. H. L. Dean 
of Windsor, to Charlotte Selina, second 
daughter of Richard Moore, Esy. of 
Hampton Conrt Palace; at Hampton. 

Hopkins, Rey. Thomas M. to Miss 
Susan Deck ; at Walton. 

Hopper, Rev. J. R. B.A. to Lucinda Ca- 
roline, only daughter of J. J. Beding- 
field, Esq. of Ditchingham Hall, Nor- 
folk ; at Ditchingham. 

Jones, Rev. David, son of the Vicar of 
Llanspythid, Brecon, to Katharine, 
second daughter of the late William 
Veel, Esq. of Alkerton House, Glou- 
cestershire ; at Chipping Sodbury. 

Methold, Rev. Thomas, to Susannah 
Mary, only daughter of the late R. 
Forster, Esq, of Eaton; at Norwich. 

Ottley, Rev. John Bridges, M.A. and 
Fellow of Oriel college, to Caroline, 
youngest daughter of the late Benja- 
min Travers, Esq.; Oct. 1, at Wal- 
thamstow. 

Peglar, Rev. John, M.A. to Harriet, only 
daughter of the Rev. James Davenport, 
D.D. Vicar of Stratford-upon-Avon ; at 
that place. 

Pitman, Rev. John, Rector of Porlock, 
Somersetshire, to Katharine Maria, 
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eldest daughter of the late Rev. H. 
Nortlicote, of Upton-Pyne, Devon. 

Rous, Rev. George, Rector of Laverton, 
to Jane, second daughter of Richard 
Newcome, Esq. of Burcot House, So- 
mersetshire ; at Wells. 

Sitwell, Rev. H. W. Vicar of Leamington 
Hastings, Warwickshire, to Sophia, 
daughter of C. J. Wheeler, Esq. 

Stafford, Rev. Thomas, to Amelia Ann, 
daughter of the Rev. John Bradford, 
Rector of St. Mary’s and St. Leonard’s, 
Wallingford. 

Stocker, Rev. C, W. M:A. Felléw of St. 
John’s college, Oxford, and principal 
of Elizabeth college, Guernsey, to 
Frances Anna, second daughter of the 
Rev. G. Dupis, Rector of Wendlebury, 
Oxford ; at Wendlebury. 

Winstanley, Rev. George, M.A. of Brase- 
nose college, and Rector of Glenfield 
and Kirby, Leicestershire, to Mary 
Frances, daughter of the Rev. Mr. 
Birch, of Rugby ; Oct. 12, at Rugby. 

Wood, Rev. John, M.A. to Annabella, 
second daughter of Captain Bryden, 
of Montrose ; at Montrose. 

Wyvili, Rev. Edward, M.A. of Brasenose 
college, and Rector of Fingal, York- 
shire, to Mrs. Dodsworth, of Cowley 
Hall, in the same county ; Oct. 13. 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 


Blayney, Rev. Robert, M.A. formerly 
Fellow of Worcester college, Oxford, 
Prebendary of Sarum, Rector of Piis- 
ford, and Morning preacher at King- 
street chapel, St. James’s ; aged 67, at 
Pitsford, Northamptonshire. 

Currey, Rev. John, vicar of Dartford, 
Kent. 

Elliott, Rev. Robert, Rector of Huggate 
and Weldrake, Yorkshire, and uncle 
of the Earl of Minto. 

Hall, Rev. Roger, Rector of Ellingham 
and Garvestone, Norfolk ; aged 67. 
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Milner, Rev. George, youngest brother 
of Sir William Milner, Bart.; at Sand- 
gate. 

Martin, Rev. James, upwards of 50 years 
Reader in the cathedral of the diocese 
of Killaloe ; aged 80, at Killaloe. 

Oldershaw, Rev. John, 27 years Vicar of 
Tarvin, and a Magistrate for Ches- 
hire ; at the Vicarge House, Tarvin. 

Parke, Rev. Gilbert, formerly of Wad- 
ham college, Oxford, and Chaplain to 
his Majesty; September 24, aged 65, 
at the Parsonage House, St. John’s 
Wood, Regent’s Park. 

Patteson, Rey. Henry, Rector of Drink- 
ston and Wortham, in the county of 
Norfolk, and a Magistrate of the Bury 
division ; aged 67, at Drinkston. 

Radford, Rev. William, Rector of Lap- 
ford and Nymet Rowland, Devon. 

Roberts, Rev. Thomas, Vicar of Totten- 
ham, and Rector of St. Peter’s, Corn- 
hill; Oct. 5, aged 74. 

Smithies, Rev. Yorick, upwards.of half 
century the Rector of St. Martin’s, in 
Colchester, and of Little Bentley, in 
the same diocese; aged 89, at Colches- 
ter. 

Turnour, Rev. George, Prebendary of 
the Cathedral Church at Lincoln, and 
Vicar of Wragby, in the same county. 

White, Rev. Stephen, D.C.L. Vicar of 
Lenton, Lincolnshire, and Rector of 
Conington, Huntingdonshire ; aged 75, 

Whitehouse, Rev. John, formerly of St. 
John’s college, Cambridge, Rector of 
Orlingbury, Northamptonsbire, and 
Chaplain to the Duke of York; aged 
6 


8. 

Williams, Rev. David, LL.B. one of his 
Majesty’s Justices of the peace, 37 
years Rector of Saham Toney, Nor- 
folk, and late Fellow of New college, 
Oxford ; Oct. 4, at Brecknock. 

Williamson, Rev. M. Vicar of Swine, in 
Cambridge, 48 years ; aged 78. 








MONTHLY LIST OF PUBLICATIONS, 


DIVINITY. 


A Manual for the Sick; containing 
Prayers and ‘a Selection of Psalms; ar- 
ranged in such a manner as may render the 
reading them the more convenient and 
advantageous, By the Rev. T. Hunting- 
ford. A.M. 12mo, 2s. 6d. 

The Liturgy: a Sammary of Christian- 
ity; or the Fundamental Doctrines of 
Christianity illustrated by Quotations from, 
and References to, the Liturgy of ‘the 


Church of England. By the Rev. T. C, 
Willatts, Rector of East Hatley, Cam- 
bridge. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

A Charge, delivered at the Visitation of 
Thomas Ebrington, D.D. M.R. 1.A. Lord 
Bishop of Leighlin and Ferns, in June 1824, 
8vo. 2s. 6d, ; 

An Assize Sermon, preached at Win- 
chester, August $d, 1824, before the Lord 
Chief Justice Abbot and Mr. Baron Gar- 
row. By the Rev. J. Haygarth, A.M. 
Rector of Upham, Hants, and Chaplain to 
the High Sheriff. vo. 1s. 6d, 
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Controversial Tracts on Christianity 
and Mahommedanism. By the late Rev. 
H. Martyn, B.D. of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, and some of the most eminent 
Writers of Persia. Translated and ex- 


Notice to Correspondents, 


[Nov, 


plained, by the Rev, S. Lee, A.M. D.D, 
of the University of Halle, and Professor 
of Arabic in the University of Cambridge, 
Bro, 11, 5s. 


Se 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


WORKS IN THE PRESS. 


Rivington’s Annual Register for the Year 
1823, is in considerable forwardness, and 
will shortly be published. 

The Rev. Mr. Newcombe has nearly 
ready for publication, his Life of Arch- 
bishop Sharpe, It will be comprised in 
two Octavo Volumes, and a Portrait of 
the Archbishop will accompany the Me- 
moir, 

The Rev. George Townsend’s Arrange- 
ment of the New Testament, with copious 
Notes, will soon appear, in two large Oc- 
tavo Volumes, It is printing uniformly 
with the Old Testament, lately published. 

A Lady has been some time occupied ina 
Work which will shortly be published, un- 
der the title of Urania’s Mirror, or a View 
of the Heavens; consisting of thirty-two 
large Cards, on which are represented all 
the Constellations visible in the British 
Empire, on a plan perfectly original, Ac- 
companied with a familiar Treatise on 
Astronomy, by J, Aspin. 


Miss Benger is employed on Mempirs 
of Elizabeth Stuart, Queen -of Bohemia, 
and her unfortunate Family ; with Sketches 
of various Royal and Illustrious Charac- 
ters, during the Thirty Years’ War, 

A Botanical Work of a popular descrip- 
tion is about to be published monthly, in a 
cheap form, entitled the Botanic Garden; 
or Magazine of hardy Flower Plants cul- 
tivated in Great Britain. By B. Maund, 
Each Number will contain four coloured 
Figures, with their Names, Class, Order, 
Situation, &c. &c.; together with much 
useful and amusing Information, not com- 
monly found in Scientifie Works. 

The Rev, Luke Booker, LL.D. Vicar 
of Dudley, is printing Lectures on the 
Lord’s Prayer, with two Discoursés en 
interesting.and important Subjects, which 
will be published in November. 

The fourth Volume of Grant’s History of 
the English Chureh and Sects, ‘bringing 
down the Narrative to 1810, is in the 
press. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Letter subscribed E. D, has been received with its accompanying 


pamphlet. 


*+4n Old Parishioner” will find in the course of our Number, that we 


have availed ourselves of his hints. 


Another Correspondent, who signs himself ‘‘ 4 Reader of your Pubii- 
¢ation,” will perhaps find some notice of the subject to which he alludes 


in our next Number. 


The inquiries of Clericus require to be differently worded for insertion, 

We are obliged by a communication, dated St. Petersburgh, but the 
subject of. it is too important.to be hastily approached, and we have not 
had time yet to devote to its consideration. . 

The continuation of “ Practical Infidelity displayed, Sc.” is unavoid- 
ably postponed until the next month. ~ - 
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Controversial Tracts on Christianity 
and Mahommedanism. By the late Rev. 
H. Martyn, B.D. of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, and some of the most eminent 
Writers of Persia. Translated and ex- 
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plained, by the Rev. S. Lee, A.M. D.D, 
of the University of Halle, and Professor 
of Arabic in the University of Cambridge, 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


WORKS IN THE PRESS. 


Rivington’s Annual Register for the Year 
1823, is in considerable forwardness, and 
will shortly be published. 

The Rev. Mr. Newcombe has nearly 
ready for publication, his Life of Arch- 
bishop Sharpe. It will be comprised in 


two Octavo Volumes, and a Portrait of 


the Archbishop will accompany the Me- 
moir, 

The Rev. George Townsend’s Arrange- 
ment of the New Testament, with copious 
Notes, will soon appear, in two large Oc- 
tavo Volumes, It is printing uniformly 
with the Old Testament, lately published. 

A Lady has been some time occupied in a 
Work which will shortly be published, un- 
der the title of Urania’s Mirror, or a View 
of the Heavens ; consisting of thirty-two 
large Cards, on which are represented all 
the Constellations visible in the British 
Empire, on a plan perfectly original. Ac- 
companied with a familiar Treatise on 
Astronomy, by J. Aspin. 


Miss Benger is employed on Memoirs 
of Elizabeth Stuart, Queen of Bohemia, 
and her unfortunate Family ; with Sketches 
of various Royal and Illustrious Charac- 
ters, during the Thirty Years’ War. 

A Botanical Work of a popular descrip- 
tion is about to be published monthly, iu a 
cheap form, entitled the Botanic Garden; 
or Magazine of hardy Flower Plants cul- 
tivated in Great Britain. By B. Maund, 
Each Number will contain four coloured 
Figures, with their Names, Class, Order, 
Situation, &c. &c.; together with much 
useful and amusing Information, not com- 
monly found in Scientific Works. 

The Rev, Luke Booker, LL.D. Vicar 
of Dudley, is printing Lectures on the 
Lord’s Prayer, with two Discourses on 
interesting and important Subjects, which 
will be published in November. 

The fourth Volume of Grant's History of 
the English Church and Sects, bringing 
down the Narrative to 1810, is in the 
press. 








NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Letter subscribed E. D. has been received with its accompanying 


pamphlet. 


«« An Old Parishioner” will find in the course of our Number, that we 


have availed ourselves of his hints, 


Another Correspondent, who signs himself ‘‘ 4 Reader of your Publi- 
cation,” will perhaps find some notice of the subject to which he alludes 


in our next Number. 


The inquiries of Clericus require to be differently worded for insertion. 

We are obliged by a communication, dated St. Petersburgh, but the 
subject of it is too important to be hastily approached, and we have not 
had time yet to devote to its consideration. 

The continuation of “ Practical Infidelity displayed, &c.” is unavoid- 
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This Day is published, price 6d. 


SERMON, preached in Alnwick Church, on the Anniversary 
of the Society of the Sons of the Clergy North of the Coquet, Wednesday, 
June 3, 1824. : 
sy Henry B. Tristram, Vicar of Eglingham. 
Printed for Hatchard and Son, Piccadilly. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
FouRTEEN SERMONS, preached in St. John’s Church, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
price 3s. boards. 








This Day is published, 8vo. sewed, price 3s. 


Hoek ROMAN; or, an ATTEMPT to ELUCIDATE 
ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE to the ROMANS; by an original Translation, 
Explanatory Notes, and New Divisions. 

By Robert Cox, M.A. 

“ This small work improves several parts of the important Epistle which it 
translates. The Notes are worthy of attention, and the writer’s sentiments 
appear to be orthodox on the grand doctrines of Christianity.”—Orme’s Biblio- 
theca Biblica. 


London: Printed for Hatchard and Son, Piccadilly; Seeley and Son, Fleet 
Street; and Nisbett, Berners Street. 





Just published, price 2s. Gd. $ 


BSERVATIONS on a LETTER to a CLERGYMAN, from 
- R. Bransby Cooper, Esq. M.P. on the Peculiar Tenets of the Present 
ay. 
By the Clergyman to whom it was addressed. 
Printed and published by J. Wade, King’s Lynn. Sold also by Messrs. Seeley, 


Fleet Street ; Messrs. Hatchard, Piccadilly ; Messrs, Deighton, Cambridge ; Lea, 
Gloucester ; and Richardson, Bristol. ; ; 





This Day is published, price 2s. 
HREE SERMONS preached upon the occasion of his final 


departure from Gloucester. 
By Henry Ryper, D.D. + 
Lord Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry, late Lord Bishop of Gloucester. 


Printed for J. Hatchard and Son, Piccadilly ; and sold by Rivingtons, and 
Seeley and Son, London; Hough, Gloucester; Upham, Bath; Richardson, 
Bristol ; Parker, Oxford ; and Deighton, Cambridge. 


Of whom may be had, just published, 


A New Edition of his Lordship’s Tyree Cuarces to the Clergy of the Dio- 
cese of Gloucester, 1816, 1819, 1822, price 3s. sewed. °, 





This Day is published in 8vo. price 5s. boards, 
PARAPHRASE on the BOOK of ECCLESIASTES, first 
published in the Year 1768, and entitled CHoHELeTH, or the Roya 
PReacwER, a Poem, most humbly inscribed to the King, with Notes, Philologi- 
sal, Critical, and Explanatory ; to which are added, the Text of the Authorized 
Version, Supplementary Notes, Corrections, and Improvements. 
By NATHANIEL HiGeins. 
Whitchurch, Printed for the Author; and sold by C. and J, Rivington, St 
Paul’s Church-Yard, and Waterloo-Place, Pall-Mall, London, 








WORKS 
Recently published by C. and J. Rivine ton, St. Paul's Chu }; 
Yard, ana Wa erloo Place, P< i -Mall, 


r 
' 


AMERICAN EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


I, One Volume 8vo. price 6s. in boards, with a recommendatory Preface |), 


Bishop Hobart 
YI“HE LIFE of SAMUEL JOHNSON, D.D. the First Pre- 


sident of King’s College,in New York. Containing many interesting 
Anecdotes; a General View of the State of Religion and Learning in Con. 
necticat during the former part of the last Century; and an Account of the 
Instituti@n.and Rise of Yale College, Connecticut, and of King’s (now Colum- 
bia) Gollege, New York.—By Tuomas Brapsury Cuanpeer, D.D. 
"Formerly Rector of St. John’s Church, Elizabeth Town, New Jersey. 

To which is added an Appendix, containing many Original Letters, never 
before published, from Bishop Berkeley, Archbishop Secker, Bishop Lowth, 
and others, to Dr. Johnson. 

i] 
in one Volume small 8vo. price 7s, 6d. in boards, with an engraved Frontispiece, 
a new Edition of 
IKON BASIAIKH, the POURTRAICTURE of HIS SACRED MAJESTIF 
in his — and Sufferings. 
If. 
Pd r . 
ee ay" 4n a Pocket Volume, price 2s. 6d. in boards, 
A MANUAL for the SICK ; containing Prayers, and a Selection of Psalms; 


venga a manner as may render the Reading them to the Sick more 


convenietyand advantagcous.—By the Rev. ‘T'Homas Huntincrorp, A.M. 
Cf-F | {V. 
. o 
vA JIVY'S SECOND PUNIC WAR. 
In One V@lume 12mo. neatly printed on a fine paper, price 6s. 6d. in boards, 
T. LIVIE PATAVINI HISTORIARUM, Libri decem, Bellum Punicum 
secundum complexi. Ex Editione A. Drakenborchili. 
Curd Joseru Benson, S. T. P. 
: v. 
Price 1s. 6d. bound gpi on a fine paper, price 3s. neatly bound in black, 
A MANUAL of MILY PRAYERS, for the Use of the Parishioner: 
of St. Botolph’s, Bishopsgate. 
rae Vi. 
« be 5 alte Dau 
In 12mo. priceSs: 6d. in boards, a new and neat Edition of 
A SERIOUS CALL to a DEVOUT and HOLY: LIFE ; adapted to th 
State and Condition of all Orders of Christians. By Witttam Law, A.M 


fe Vu. 
LECTURES ON THE PARABLES. 


4 


In 12mo, price 4s. Gd. in boards, 

THE PARABLES of OUR BLESSED SAVIOUR, Praetically Explained 
Selected from the Larger Commentary of the Pious and Eminent George 
Sianhope, D.D. late Dean of Canterbury By the Rev. C, M. M /UNT, A.M. 

Late Fellow of Corpus Christ olleg rd: Rector of Helmdon ; Minister 


17 


f Christ Church, Bath ; and Chaplain to the Most Noble the Marquis of Ormond. 


in 12mo. price 3s, in boards, the T dition, of 
DEVOUT MEDITATIONS ; or, a é 1 of Thoughts upon Religious 
and Philosophical Subjects. By the Houourable Cuances Howse, Esq. 





